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Vout. XII. 
. ~ - NEW-YORK 
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£olian harps were heard 
And, though ’twas August, J 
nd seiling expostarion babd a meg” 
A illing ex i its sway; 
Canaries warbled with their sweetest glee, 
And currant tarts were all the rage for tea ; 
More than a printer’s pains thy printer took, 
g types were not by Conner nor by Cooke,) 
et t forth less of hope—I mean in size ; 
Mottos it had, and Algebra sublime, 
With much of Woodworth’s amatory rhyme ; 
Roy in its head, like German text appeared, 
And if the rest be true, that I have heard, 
Tk came into the world—. 
Philus. I'll hear no more. 
Take this bank-note, and pay thy paper score ; 
I'll puff thy work; my censures were but feigned ; 
For this, among the rest, was I ordained. [this, 
Fungus. Oh! and formuch more generous acts than 
Just heaven reward thee with a life of bliss. _[sink, 
Philus. What! shall the aspiring hopes of talent | 
Which should have mounted? see what tears of ink, 
My pen shal! shed in sympathy for him, ; 
0 sought the Mirror’s downfall; he shall swim ; 
And, if a doubt remain, thy hopes to wither, 
Down, down to Wall-street, say I sent thee thither; 
Cash it—'tis genuine. [Exit Fungus. | 
Indeed, ’tis true, 
What Fungus told me of; our work, when new, 
Came forth into the world with some acclaim, 
For all admired the Mirror and its frame ; 
The men all wondered, and the female tribe ‘ 
Cried, “ Heaven bless us, let us al) subscribe !” j 
And so they did, which plainly showed they prized it, | 
And, till this hour they’ve always patronized it. 
Stay, let me see—the eleventh volume’s done, 
No sharing spoils before the field is won. 
I'll quickly sell each copy remains ; 
When they are gone, then must I count my gains. { Exit. 
END OF ACT I. 





! 
| 
| 
| 
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Act IL Scenes 1—The Battery. The steam-packet 
William Gibbons, just arriving from Charleston. En- 
ter PHILUS. 
Philus. Now, by St. Paul, the work goes bravely on, 
And doubt no longer argues pro and con. 
What mole-hill mountains would not prudence see, 
Through some weak eyes, to undertake like me! 
Come, come—this doubt ’s a scarecrow after all, 
Cold prudence climbs not, lest it chance to fall, 
While confidence soon scales the laden bough, 
And banquets on the fruit, as I do now. 
E’en all mankind to wealth and fame incline, } 
Great men choose greater means—the Mirror’s mine. | 
Enter FINANCE, with papers. | 
Fin. Good news, my lord, the William Gibbons 
Below the Hook, the packet Hearts of Oak, [spoke, | 
And brought up all our European files— 
Read their contents, and see how fortune smiles. | 
Here’s one that says-—“ the thrilling notes of fame, | 
From north to south, from east to west, proclaim, 
The New-York Mirrer’s worth, to every ear, 
In every clime, and zone, and hemisphere ; | 
In England, Scotland, Germany and France, | 
And throughout Asia, does its cause advance ; | 
While classic bards in Italy and Greece, 
Awake their lyres to honour its increase. [swallow ; | 
Philus. Thy news, Finance, true modesty can’t | 
Go, wash it down, and Kere’s a phoenix dollar, | 
[Exit Finance. | 
Was ever Fame thus boldly woo’d and won? | 
Has ever Fame adopted such a son ? | 
What I! without a friend my suit to back, | 
To court her thus, and yet not get the sack! 
Upon my life, the goddess seems to find 
Something in me. I'll have my office lined 
With Mirror pictures—and I'll keep in pay 
A score or two of artists, by the day. 
For since I’ve crept in favour with myself, 
I will maintain it—never mind the pelf. | 
Enter Ericram. | 
Philus. Cousin of Epigram, give me thy hand, | 





I’m glad to see thee—how do matters stand 
In the proud Athens of our native land. 

Epigram. Apollo and the muses, in convention, 

Agreed, at once, without the least dissension, 
To braid a civic chaplet for thy brow, 
Of flowers and laurels—they are at it now. | 

Philus. Now, by St, Paul! methinks I fee) it here, | 
Its tints and odours do my senses cheer! | 
What think’st thou, cousin—wer’t an easy matter, | 
To get a “Brush Hat,” too, from Bond the hatter? 

“pigram. No doubt, my lord, he strait shall send 
you one. 

Philus. Thus far, before the wind, we gaily run. 
My fortune smiles, and no one boon refuses, | 
Even to a chaplet from the tuneful muses! 
Tell Bond to send the best upon his shelf. 

Epigram. | fly to serve thee. 





Scene III.—Front vestibule of the City-hall. Puiius 








Phailus. Say to serve thyself. | 

For by-and-by, claim thou of me, my cousin, 

(Our work complete,) and thou shalt have, a dozen. || 

‘ {Exit Epigram. || 

Why, now my golden dream is out at last, { 

Ambition, like an early friend, has cast i 

With eager hand, my curtains back, to say, | 

‘That what I dreamed last night is true to-day. | 

A laurel crown! thou bright reward of toil, 

Oh! how thy glory makes my spirits boil ; 

Lie still, my heart, more nerves must yet be strained, || 

Crowns won by toil, must be by toil maintained. | 

[Exit Philus. 
Scene Il..—The Mirror publication office, filled with' 
poets and authors. 

Philus. Stand all apart—cousin of Epigram, 

At length, by thy assistance, here I am 

A oe by the daily press—hut say, 

Shall we but wear these laurels for a day, 

Or shall they last as fresh as they are now ? 
Epigram. ~_— for ages, sir, they'll grace thy brow. 
Philus. Oh! Epigram! reluctant I proceed, 

= a ae = a indeed. 
ow, thy friendly hand once took my part, 

When envious Slander threw a venomed dort 

I would have some kind friend to aid me still. [will. 

i . Why you have here a thousand sir, that 
- Cousin, thou wert net wont to be so dull— 
Shall I be plain? I wish thy teeming skull 








Aiken and Bogart, Vanderpool and Brooks, 
Muzzy, and Fitch, and Thayer, disdain to shrink, || 





Tote unt i ney tolerant 


(Ex Epigrem. 
Philus. Vil henceforth deal with bards of nobler flight, 
None write for bes who can’t compose at sight. 
Hich- , - ci pest, 
ret studies bet eckdoen writes correct. 
Still there are traits of excellence about him, 
The best on’t is, it can be done without him, 
Better, perhaps, for did he not decline, 
Why, then the verses had been his, not mine. 
We'll make a shift as "tis. Come here, Finance, 
Didst thou to Caustic certain sums advance? 
Finance. | did, sir. k 
Philus. Give him, then, this note, and say, 
Ourselves would speak a word with him to-day. 
— Finance. 
This plodding Epigram no more shall . 
The neighbour of my councils. What! has he 
So long held out untired, nor to blow, 
And stops he now for breath? well, be it so. 
Enter STANLEY. 
Well, Stanley, have you any news to tell us? 


Stanley. I hear, my liege, that Sedley has grown 
And will get up a paper of his own, Ljealous, 
And vows the Mirror shall be overthrown 


He calls his sheet the Comet, and has paid, 
A year’s advance, for your Conundrum’s aid. 
hilus. Why let him go, we’ve many such to spare. 

Hark thee, friend Selim, where is Mrs. Thayer! 
Selim. In the far west, I hear she’s teaching school. 
Philus. i’ write to her, before my purpose cool. 

Enter Evicram. 
Epigram. My lord, I have considered in my mind, 

Your fete request, and do not feel inclined, 

To undertake that curious rhyming medley. _ 
Philus. Well, let that rest. Conundrum writes for 
Epigram. I’ve heard the news, sir. [Sedley. 
Philus. He’s your kinsman, S' ’ 

But you'll condemn an action so unmanly. — 

] My lord, I claim that gift, by promise due, 











A dozen hats—but I'll compound for two— 
Philus. Stanley, beware! for if your wife see fit | 
To write for Sedley, you shall answer it. [quest? | 
Epigram. What says your highness to my just re- | 
Phitus I do remember me, when once my guest, | 
This Sedley wrote an interesting column, | 
For number one, I think, of our ninth volume, | 
And our friend Fay did prophesy that he 
Some future day, an editor would be. 
| 


Enter Finance. 

"Tis odd—an editor-—perhaps. 'Where’s Caustic? 

Finance. At your book-table, writing an acrostic. 
Epigram. May’t please you to resolve me in my | 
suit? | 
Philus. Conduct him to my closet—but be mute. | 
Exit Finance. | 
Epigram. 1 beg your highness’ ear, my lord, again. | 
Philus. I’m busy—thou troublest me—I’m not i’ | 
th’ vein. [Exit Philus. | 
Epigram. By the lord Harry! is it thus he pays | 
My services, and all my lines of praise? } 
If his contributors have any sense | 
Of such ungentle treatment, they'll dispense 
Their favours to the “‘ Comet”—grave Viator, | 

Claudius, Potentus, Caustic, Fabulator, 

Congerro, Croaker, Gamut, and the rest, 

Till a new galaxy shall light the west. 





| 

| 

| 

reading a communication. | 

Philus. How sweet is every strain from Lydia | 
Huntley. 


Enter Finance. 
Good news or bad, that thou com’st in so bluntly? 
Finance. Bad news, my lord, as I can gather from it, 
That Peregrine is writing for the Comet ; | 
And Epigram has left us in a huff, 
To wnite for Sedley a pom uff. 
hilus. Perry with Sedley touches me more near | 
Than Epigram’s revolt ; but hence with fear! 
Dangers retreat when boldly they ’re confronted, 
Neither my courage nor my pen is blunted. 
Let’s muster men who racy quills can wield, 
We must be brief when traitors brave the field. | 
Collect our forces: Paulding, Irving, Stone, [Hone, | 
Bryant, and Wetmore, Woodworth, ina » and 
Pintard and Stuart, Strong, Verplanck, and Wharton, | 
Sage Matthew Carey, Payne, and General Morton; | 
Dunlap and Leggett, Hoffman, Cox, and Fay, | 
Willis and Inman, Palmer, Sprague, and Day ; 
Smillie, Durand, with Weir, and Simms, and Hawes, 


Scene 1V.—Office of the Comet: 





With Clarke and Bird, and all who love our cause ; | 
Bid ali our fair invincibles assemble : 
Tuneful Pierce Butler, late Miss Fanny Kemble, _|| 
Fair Sigourney and Embury, advance ; 
Come, see, and conquer with a single glance ! | 


Whipple and Gould, Montgomery, and Crookes, —_|| 


And quench this Comet in a sea of ink. | 
Enter Caustic. | 
| 


How now? the news? 
Caustic. A work will soon be out, 





Yclept the Comet, edited, no doubt, 

By recreant Sedley, who now waits assistance 

From Epigram, to give the brat existence. [ Exit. | 
Philus. Why, let it come, then. Hasten you, | 

Finance, } 

Swiftly as you can make White Surrey prance, 

Post to Whitehall, to Fabulator’s bower, 

Bid him straight levy ali the strength and power 


Beg him to furnish all that he can glean, 
And meet me here at eight to-morrow morn. 
Commend me to his grace. 


| 
\ 
r - - I| 
That he can make ; ’tis Paulding that I mean, 
' 
| 

| 


Away ! begone ! 
[Evit Finance. | 


Enter STaN.ey. 

Well, my good lord, what news have you collected? || 
Stanley. Willis is on the seas, and soon expected. | 
Philus. Well, what of Sedley, and the Comet press. | 
know not, mighty sovereign, but by | 
[guess. ' 


Stanley. I 
Philus. Well, as you guess? 





|| Scene VI.—Interior of a modern printing establishment. | 





When here they ’re needed by thy editor? 
Away, then, to thy garret for them—stay, 
I will not trust thee. I haye thought a way 
To make thee sure—if thou play’st double game, 
I'll blazon to the world thy real name ; 
So I'll expect thy papers without fail, 
Or else thy fame’s assurance is but frail. 
Stanley. As I prove true, my lord, so deal with that. 
Enter Cavstic. 
Caustic. Poor Epigram is sued, sir, for a hat, 
And whet subscribers he procured, re 
To pay the balance of their several dues ; 
Saying, that their subscription was a sham. _[gram. 
hilus. Off with their names !—So much for Epi- 
Caustic. My lord, I’m sorry I’ve more news to tell. 


Philus. Out with it, Caustic, we can bear it well. || 


Caustic. Sedley has come out with a daily sheet, 
Which boys are peddling now in every street. 
One cent a-piece is all the price they ask ; 
An eighth of which rewards them for their task ; 
It carries all before it, it is said, 
As eighty thousand copies have been spread. 
The Sun, the Moon, the Star, and fifty others, 


All join the Comet, like a band of brothers. [press! || 
i Stop the |; 


hilus. Why, ay, this lcoks rebellion ! 
And put in our poetical , 
By heaven, this news my stirring soul alarms, 
And all my energies are now in arms! 
Come forth, my honest pen! which, here I vow, 
Shall not again be dry as it is now ; 
Ne’er shall these wens oye have needful rest, 
Till these apostates hav n skinned and dressed, 
Ne’er shall these limbs on downy bed regale 
Till I have seized this Comet by the tail ! 

[Exit in a rage. 





Sep.ey, Ericram, Conunprum, Acrostic, ec. 
Sedley. Thus far, on sweet revenge and profit bent, 

Have we marched on without impediment, ‘ 

And poured our streams of poison round, (sans pity,) 

Into the very bowels of the city. 

And here’s a letter, which friend Stanley sent, 

With lines of comfort and encouragement, 

Such as will help to animate our cause, 

And gild our triumph with the town’s applause. 

Our Comet still shall sweep along its path, 

To some a fearful visitant of wrath, 

To others, light—then let it still on high 

Brandish its fiery tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad, revolting “‘ stars,” 

That have consented to the loud huzzas, 

Which greet Tut New-York Mirror every week, 

Whose worth we envy, and whose fall we seek. 

When beggars die, there are no Comets seen ; 

The “ Mushroom” fell, and all went on serene ; 

But ere the mightiest Julius fell, in Rome, 

Stars dropped down blood, portentous of his doom! 

So, ere the aspiring Mirror tumble down, 

Our sweeping “ Comet” startles all the town. 
Conundrum. Your words have fire, my lord, and 

make those glow, 

Who trembled at the number of our foe. [quer still ; 
Sedley. Why, were they doubled we should con- 

Thricé is he armed who holds a ready quill ; 

While he who scribbles with a patent pen 

Can ne’er supply, with copy, half his men. 

Then, go ahead, my lads ; to hope still cling, 

And pluck your quills from the proud eagle’s wing. 


[Exeunt with a flourish. | 





Scenes V.—Publication-office of the Mirror, as before. || 
Puitomvusus, Fasu.ator, Caustic, CLaupivs, gc. 


Philus. Good Fabulator, sir, the cheerful speed 
Of your supply deserves my thanks indeed. 

Fabuiator. 1 am rewarded, sir, in having power 
To serve my friend. 

Philus. May Fame and Fortune show’r 
Their favours on you. Is it ascertained, 

How many patrons have, in all, been gained 
For this same “ Comet ?” 

Fatbulator. Sir, they can but boast 
Of six or seven thousand, at the most. 

Philus. Why, our battalia treble that account ; 
Besides, the Mirror’s name is like a mount 
Of Easter granite, which the rebels lack. 

Caustic. 
Oh, Muse of Grub-strect! such a tattered host ; 

So poor; so famished ; each a fleshless ghost ; 

’Tis well for them that we ’ve no buzzards here. 
Philus. Now, by St. Paul, we ’ll send them bread 

and beer, 

Dinners and coats—apparel, food, and drink, 

Plenty of paper, and good writing ink ; 

And beat them then. 

Before these fools repent this war of words? 
Caustic. To-morrow scatters these ill-favoured 


So soon, I hear, they mean to give us battle. [cattle. |, 


Philus. The sooner, still, the better ; we are ready. 

No dangers daunt the heart that’s always steady. 
Enter FINANce. 
Will womny, | aid us with his writings, sir? 
‘inance. 

Phil. Dearly shall he repent, he did refuse ’em! 
A thousand hearts are swelling in my bosom. 
Fame’s trumpet calls me to the task—away ! 
My soul’s in arms, and eager for the, fray! 


[ Exeunt with a flourish. 








[back. | 
The most of them lack jackets to their 


ords, || 
How long, do ye think, my || 


e does refuse, my lord ; he will not stir. |, 





On one side the compositors are seen at their cases, on’ 

the other are steam-presses, in full operation. Stage dark. 
Enter Puitomvsvs from a closet. 

’Tis new the dead of night, and half the town 

Are sleeping on their beds of——straw or dev, 








sounds of printing-engines pierce the gloom ; - 
with clank of iron wheels, 
murmur steals, 
. icks, 


‘To-morrow morning’s literary war. 

= stern impatience chides this night's delay, 
hich limps so slow and tediously away. 

I'll to my closet, and attempt once more, 

Toc a snooze, for I must stir at four. 


Music is heard. 


Ha! what sweet sounds are those which my ears! 
pe ee the music the tuneful ‘ 
soft warblings of a seraph’s lyre! 
No matter what it lad yy 
1es down—sleeps—dreams. 


Music. Vision of Apollo and the Muses, who 


his couch, and Apollo holds a laurel crown over the 
sleeper’s head, while goddesses appear to kiss him! 


Apollo. O thou, whose courage, ing or awake, 
Not all the terrors of thy foes lpm wa [approve, 
re conscience where friends thy course 
Sleep on, while I, commissioned from high Jove, 
With dreams of rapture sweeten thy repose, 
And give thee confidence to meet thy foes. 


CHORUS OF THE MUSES. 
Place the chaplet on his head, 


Scatter roses o’er his bed; 
Philomusus, friend of ours, 
We will strew thy couch with flowers ; 
Philus, persevere in duty, 
Friend of virtue—friend of beauty ; 
Thus we virgin sisters nine, 
Thus thy brows with garlands twine; 
Dew ambrosia! thou t sip, 
Take it from each Muse’s lip. 

‘ [they each stoop and kiss him. 
Philus, persevere in duty— 
Friend of virtue—friend of beauty. 


Apollo. The morning’s dawn has summoned us 


away, 
Now Philomusus, wake, without delay! 

Ere blaze of noon has drown’d the morning’s beam, 
‘Thou shalt have realized this pleasing dream: 
Philus, awake! thy hopes and means are ample— 
Awake! to gifted hm a a bright example. 


Lively music. Philomusus starts from his couch, end 


rushes to the front, a la Kean. 


Phil. Give me another wreath !—another kiss !— 
Thanks, bright Apollo! for this hour of bliss! 
Ha! was it, after all, then, but a dream! 
— so atneing nb seem, 
t all m: $ now with ra lay— 
Who’s aan ry os 


Enter Frunance. 


Finance. "Tis I, my lord; ’twill soon be day, 
Your friends are up, and ready for the fray. 
Phil. Oh, I have had so sweet a dream to-night. 
Finance. A right good omen, sir, of Sedley’s flight. 
Phil. I feel it is so;—at them, then, pell-mell! 
Such be the fate of all who dare rebel. 
[ Exeunt with a flourish. 





Scene VII.— The field of battle—flourishes, shouts, and 


every kind of noise the prompter can conveniently make. 
Enter Puitvus Pui.omvsvs. 
Phil. What, ho ! young Sedley! Philomusus calls ! 
I hate thy paper for ’tis work’d with balls. 
Now, if thou dost not hide thee from my quill, 
Sedley, I say, come forth and try thy skill! 
I'll meet thee here, with all thy Grub-street force, 
I'll hold my tongue—for I am getting hoarse. 
[ Exit—flourish. 
Enter Caustic and Finance. 
Finance. Rescue ! oh, rescue ! noble Caustic, quick ! 
Great Philus Philomusus beats old Nick ! 
His quill ’s used up, and he with pencil writes, 
Dashing at Sedley, and his scribbling wights. 
Enter Puttomusvs. 
Phil. A pen!—a pen!—my kingdom fora pen! 
Caust. ha to Jansen’s, bag get ws an. 
Phil. Slave! must I wait at such a time for thee ? 
When every second is a century! 
I think there be six “Comets” in the fray, 
Five have I pulled down by the beard to-day, 
Instead of Sedley’s but I'll try again— 
A —_ pen—my kingdom for a pen! 
Rally your powers, Finance! your forces rally ; 
I'll lead you on to a most glorious sally : 
Draw, archers draw, your arrows to the head, 
With shafts of satire strike the rebels dead! 
Spur Pegasus, ye poets, till he prance, 
Ye cannoniers of argument, advance ; 
Charge, ye light cavalry of anecdote, [note ; 
While Fame's shrill trumpet breathes its liveliest 
Rattle quick vollies forth, ye rhyming lovers, 
Advance your s (blue and yellow covers ;) 
Upon them Caustic, with your forces charge! 
Gamut, push on! with buckler, shield and targe ; 
Level long-toms, good Leggett, at his hull, 
And let a shower of grape salute his skull ; 
With whole broadsides of tales assail the dolts, 
‘Twixt wind and water, sir—drive home their bolts! 
On, gallant Power, with hot Hell-kettle fights ; 
Lawson, advance, with all thy Scottish knights ; 
Charge, Paulding charge! with tales and allegories ; 
" ap, on! with thy dramatie stories ; [cersg 
Out-flank them, Woodworth, with thy winged pran 
Supported by thy Amazonian lan 


cers ; 
Sound drums and wing boldly and cheerfully ! 
The word St. George, Mirror, victory! ’ 





A most glorious flourish, in the midst of which a bright 


and fiery comet, accompanied by a shower of stars, is seen 
to fall into the North river, where it expires in a hiss, in 
which it is expected all the audience will participate. 
Shouts of victory succeed, and the curtain falls amid 
thunders of applause. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 
MIRIAM COFFIN, OR THE WHALE-FISHERMEN. 

Tuts is the title of a new domestic tale just issued from the press 
of the Messrs. Carvill. It is a semi-nautical romance in two voluines, 
founded on interesting facts which are yet within the recollection of 
‘some of the oldest inhabitants of Nantucket. The author, it seems, 





intends to preserve his incognito; but we have a right to guess 
that this novel comes from the pen of a celebrated editor, “a real 
down-easter,” not a thousand miles from the site of Admiral Cof- 
fin’s school. Nor is the stability of this shrewd guess weakened 
by the fact that the said editor's real name is mentioned in the 
work ; and that he has mentioned the work in his paper. This is 
a finesse often resorted to, when a writer wishes to throw curi- 
ous hunters off the scent of their game, and has the high pre- 
cedent of Sir Walter Scott to countenance it. The authorship of 
Miriam Coffin, however, has been attributed to several others, and 
among the rest to the great South Sea explorer, Reynolds, who has 
lately returned from that region, and has seen many a leviathan of 
the deep struck with the harpoon, if he has not thrown the fatal 
javelin himself. John Neal has also been suspected of perpetra- 
ting this novel, although we believe he never struck a whale, 
except in the way of crificism. But let us leave the author for 
posterity to talk of. We have some remarks to make of much 
more intrinsic value to the reader, than any speculations which are 
likely to be offered respecting his identity. 

We have long since been convinced that it requires no stinted 
portion of iiterary ¢act (which by the way is a much more lucrative 
attribute than talent) to succeed in embroidering the light gay 
flowers of fiction, on the strong, heavy, old-fashioned arras of mat- 
ter-of-fact history ; and yet we grant that many such desperate at- 
tempts have been rewarded with glorious success. Sir Walter 
Scott, the great master-spirit, who boldly led the way in this 
species of composition, was, (if the sudden change of figure may 
be tolerated,) the discoverer and explorer of a new world—the 
Columbus of literature, the light of whose imperishable glory has 
tempted many orhers to follow in his wake, occasionally diverging 
from his direct track on the chart, to make new discoveries of their 
own. The author of the Spy, our own countryman Cooper, has 
produced several historical romances, which are considered, by 
judicious critics on both sides the Atlantic, not a whit inferior to 
the best of the Waverly novels. His success in this department 
of literature, was uniformly brilliant while he confined himself to 
scenes, characters, and incidents, which were familiar to him ; but 
the moment he soared to achievements beyond his reach, if he did 
not meet the fate of Icarus, he at least passed through clouds which 
have dimmed the lustre ef his well-earned fame. 

The work before us is a new, and, as we think, successfu! speci- 
men of this same species of writing; but the author, whoever he 
be, has boldly and fearlessly ventured upon entire new ground—if 
a sand-bar of the ocean may be so denominated. When Archimi- 
des talked of a place to stand on while he raised the world with his 
lever, he had not heard of the bank of sand on which our author 
has secured a permanent foot-hold. He has laid the scene of his 
narrative in the island of Nantucket, at a period just anterior to the 
revolutionary war. His dramatis persona, as he himself quaintly 
observes, are “an amphibious race. We do not mean ‘ half-horse— 
half-alligator,’ for this is a distinction which the Kentuckians appro- 
priate exclusively to themselves: but we mean that sort of half 
quaker, half sailor breed, to be found no where else on earth: the 
men spending the greater part of their lives upon the ocean, and 
the women, though they tempt not the dangers of the sea, oddly 
mixing nautical phraseology with that which landsmen are accus- 
tomed to listen to ‘ along shore.’ ” 

Our limits wi | not allow of copious extracts ; and yet the reader 
will expect something as a specimen of the style, ete. We there- 
fore make choice of the following description of the retarn of a long- 
expected whale-ship from a three-years’ cruise in the South seas. 
This ship, which bore the cognomen of Leviathan, with several 
others in the same trade, was the property of an opulent oil-mer- 
chant in Nantucket, named Jethro Coffin, whose only son Isaac was 
on board, a lad of fourteen, who is now, if living, the celebrated Sir 
Isaac Coffiin, bart., admiral in his Britannic majesty’s navy, and 
once messmate of the present king of England. 

“ Two of Jethro’s ships were now at sea, and expected to arrive at 
Sherburne daily. Nearly three years had elapsed since their departure, 
and he began to feel anxious for their return from the long voyage. One 
of them had been spoken on the hither-side of the Horn near the Equator, 
deeply laden with oil ; and her consort was reported to be not far behind. 
The two vessels were manned by nearly a hundred souls, selected from 
the hardy population of Nantucket ; and every family on the island conse- 
quently felt an interest in the successful termination of the voyage. 
Wives looked anxiously and fearfully for their husbands, too long absent 
from home ; affectionate parents for affectionate children ; and sisters for 
brothers long parted. This intensity of feeling, wound up to a painful pitch 
by the protracted absence and uncertain fate of the vessels, had however 
been much relieved by the report of a fast sailing India trader lately ar- 
rived at Boston, then the chief mercantile port of the colonies. The 
welcome news was in due season transferred to Nantucket, and joyfully 
bruited on the Oil-’Change at Sherbume. The weathercock of the light- 
house, on the sandy point at the entrance of the harbour, was, after this, 
more constantly watched than ever. The least unfavourable turn of the 
huge sheet-iron whale, swinging faithfully with the breeze at the top of 
the beacon-light, was sufficient, at this conjuncture, to produce sadness 
of heart in the multitude ; but the chopping of the vane, when the breeze 
sprung up from the south, was the signal for renewed hope and cheerful 
confidence. Thus did the slight and inanimate fishlike profile, symboli- 
cal of the trade of the place, as it veered about under the impulse of the 
wind, become the lever to raise or depress the animal spirits, and to ex- 








Jethro was almost every hour upon the beach, or the “ Mill Hills,” 
with his spy-glass, ing the horizon, to detect some speck, or 


sea-gull, which excited imagination might construe into a sail ; and 


his assiduity was at length rewarded. 


+ Cant be tha Y isthe” aed Jethro, ansouly; “ha it bt | 


now, and it occurred to me that it might be the truck at the mast-head of 
some lofty vessel—perhaps the Leviathan’s—would that it might prove 
hers! But where is it gone? my direction was south-south-east, as near 


OR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 






PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


My coop raienps—In the process of incorporating your hebdoma- 
dal, which is to me almost as much one of the necesseries of life as 
my bread-and-butter, I encountered, some weeks ago, a short disser- 
tation upon “Fashionable Phraseology,” which, although cleverly 


as may be—but I have lost it, or it may have been nothing after all. | written, and not devoid of a certain ingenuity, yet appears to me 


There—there it is again! there—and there once more! It is surely a | 
moving object, and rises upon the sight : steady—once more I have caught | 
it ; how my heart flutters, and my hand trembles! verily, I am nervous to- 
day. If it be a vessel, the breeze is fresh and fair for her, if peradven- 
ture she makes for our port. I'll hie me to my dwelling, and rest an hour, 
by which time her spars will come more distinctly into view. 1 will then 
mount to the top of the beacon light——pshaw! how my memory fails 
me—the light was levelled to the earth by the lightning, or by the storm, | 
as Miriam contends—no matter which; I am sick at heart, and faint | 
from long fasting and over anxious wasshing—how wy head taras!—’” | 

Jethro was so far overcome with his emotions, that he was con- | 
veyed to his home in a state of temporary insensibility; but he 
soon became sufficiently composed to sally forth again, when he 


took his position on the highest point of a hill that overlooked the | by halves; he restores the 
|| but, whereas people in general are content with a mere transposition 


sea in the direction of the approaching vessel. 

“Groups of men, armed with all the spy-glasses which could be mus- | 
seved om the ightnd, had elie teaittigr ia deep consultation, and were | 
speculating upon the probabilities of the ship proving the long-looked-for | 


tainted with error throughout. The purpose of the writer was either 
to quiz you and your readers, or to announce and defend his actual 
conviction of the propriety of a form of speech, too oftea used in all 
sorts of society, but which, in my opinion at least, is wrong and 
detestable. He argues in support of that vile practice, adding an e to 
the name borne by several persons, when spoken of as it were, in 
the lump. As for example, “the Misses Browns,” or “ the Masters 
Smiths.”” Now, Messrs. Editors, you know perfectly well, and so 
do I, that the usual error in cases of this kind, is the withholding of 
the plural terminative, s, or es, from its legitimate station at the end 
of the “ Miss,” or “ Master,” and thus dragging a number of re- 
spectable ladies before the public, as “the Miss Browns,” or of young 
gentlemen, as “the Master Smiths.” But your correspondent, im- 
pelled by a noble ambition, is not content with doing a wrong thing 
final s, or ¢s, to its right place, it is true; 


of letters, he chooses to do wrong by an actual addition; by giving 
to the name more letters than it rightfully owns. 
But, Messrs. Editors, let us, without more parleying, take a look 





Leviathan. The industrious and the laborious had qu:tted their various || at the arguments of this corruptor of language, who thinks it no- 
occupations suddenly, deeming the approach of a whale-ship a suffi- || thing to treat an honest man’s name like a bale of goods, and make 
cient apology for making a holiday. Women forgot their household af- || it plural or singular at his own will and pleasure; and see if we 




















cite, alternately, the hopes and fears of a whole community !” 


fairs—preparations for their frugal meals were arrested at the news— || cannot show at least some of them to be fallacious. 


and the dinner-pot hung neglected over the fire; beds were left half 
made up, and rooms half swept ; the wheel was stopped, and the distaff 
thrown by in haste. In the general joy of the town, all but the lame and | 
infirm crowded to the hills. ie ile ee ae cote 
ment, and wended their way with the rest; and the aged, too, forgot | 
their years, and slowly hobbled toward the point of attraction. 
“*She steers dead for the island,’ said one of the spectators with 
a glass. 
“*Does she make any signal yet ?” 
“*None.’ t 
“*Canst thou see her foretopsail ”” 
“* Not yet,’ was the brief reply. 
“««What dost make of her with the glass ?” demanded the catechist. 
{ 
! 


“A large three-master, with heavy spars, and every rag of sail set 
aloft,’ was the answer. 











“*No vessel answering that descriptioa ever touches at the island, 
unless it be our own whale-ships,’ observed a bystander. 

“ Other glasses had, in the meantime, been levelled at the vessel, and | 
Jethro’s among the rest. He was the first to catch the upper outline of | 
the figure in the foretopsail, and it appeared to him to resemble the hump | 
of the whale which had been painted by a travelling artist, before the sail | 
had been bent. The intention of that new conceit, which has since | 
found its way into the signal-books of most maritime nations, was to fur- 
nish a picture emblematical of the name of the ship, and, at the same | 
time, a permanent signal whereby she could be recognized at sea. | 

“*] verily do believe it is the Leviathan!’ exclaimed Jethro. 

“ A hum of gladness and confidence ran through the crowd, and passed 
from group to group at the good tidings. It was the first general inter 
ruption to the silence of the multitude which had yet occurred. 

“¢ Neighbour Jethro,’ screamed Peleg at a distance, in hs peculiar 
shrill tone, ‘ what makes thee guess it is thy ship? Thou know’st that | 
friend Mitchell and myself have a vessel at sea nearly as large as thine ; 
peradventure it may be the Columbus. Take heed that thou art not too 
sure, friend ; it may be my gain, and not thine, for aught thou canst tell.’ | 

“¢ And if it is the Columbus,’ retorted Peleg’s old opp t, ‘I wouldn’t | 
give much for thy share of the cargo. She has been out but a few months, 
and, if she has returned thus early, the vessel must have put back in dis- 
tress, and consequently thy venture is clearly as good as naught. Thou 
keepest a profit and loss account, I hope, after the Italian method? Thou | 
wellknowest on which side thy venture will appear, in that case.” 

«eden Behe dhdiucn edtebabo uotealanet Ga queutien, Gehanenel 
theless returned to the charge lustily. 

“* Thou 
a school of whales within a few days after leaving port. A captain in 
thine own brigantine returned with a hundred barrels of good oil, besides | 
much blubber, in less than a month from the day he set sail.’ 


from his pocket-signalbook, in words and figures 
well ; two thousand seven hundred barrels.” 
the multitude, for they were all more or less interested, was relieved. 
‘All in good health, and a famous cargo—sperm 
peated from mouth to mouth, upon the authority of Jethro’s translation | 
of the signal.” 

This work abounds with scenes and incidents of thrilling interest. 


of a fine ship, by the struggles of another expiring animal, caps the 





climax of nautical legendary exploits. 












sehen, Sees Be See! i 


|| and there a word, not absolutely requisite to express 
i in 


His first is drawn from the use of the double plurals, such as 
“lords commissioners,” “ gentlemen commoners,” etc. etc. Here 
the use of the double plural is undoubtedly correct. The lords are 
commissioners, and the gentlemen are commoners; but there is a 
trifling difference between common and proper nouns; and it does 
not by any means follow that because certain gentlemen are far- 
mers, they must be named Johnsons instead of Johnson. 

Secondly—I do not admit the propriety of the example from the 
Latin. The genius of the two languages is different; the want of 
the articles in the one, and the simplification of the system of cases, 
together with the more frequent use of prepositions in the other, 
have so far destroyed the analogy between them, as to takeall force 
from any conclusion dependant upon that analogy. 

Thirdly—Y our correspondent is perfectly right in his disregard of 
the argument drawn from the employment of compound nouns, 
such as “ gold watches,” ete. ; not, however, that his opinion of the 
manner in which that argument is to be set aside and refuted, is 
quite correct ; but we will not dispute about that. The argument 
is insufficient, and that is enough for our present purpose. 

But, fourthly—We come now to the real trath of the matter; to 
an argument, which does indeed go far to destroy the hypothesis of 
your correspondent ; and that argument is constructed by supplying 
the wanting words in the phrase in question; or, a8 your corres- 
pondent sneeringly calls it, ‘‘ squaring the cirele;’’ and here, if you 
please, I must now and then ask a question. In the first place, what 
is the meaning of “ miss?’ Is it not synonymous with “ young 
woman,” or ‘girl ?’’ I shall assume that your correspondent will not 
deny this interpretation, and as I am fond of the society of young 
ladies, I mean to confine myself in my argument to the use of this 
little combination of four letters ; it is, of course, apparent that my 
conclusions will apply perfectly to theother terms, “lady,” “master,” 
“Mrs.” and “Mr.” When we speak then, of “ Miss Brown," we 


|| mean “the young woman Brown ;”’ or to give the phrase at full 


length, “the young woman whose name ie Brown ;”’ if she have a 
sister in speaking of both, should we say, ‘‘ the young women whose 
name is Browns? certainly not; the name is not changed because 
it happens to belong to two persons; the phrase, at length, would 
be “‘ the young women, whose name is Brown ;’’ abbreviated for the 


An analogical argument may be ad in the discussion, which 
is curious ; the name of a country is often prefixed to that of its pro- 
ductions, as “ Portugal wine,” “Sicily ;” but nobody 


“Portugals wines,” or “ Sicilys oranges,”’ in the plural; and 
argument drawn from this is, that proper names have, strictly, ne 


| plural termination ; they adapt themselves, like adjectives (of which 


they remotely partake the nature when used in conjunction with 
other nouns,) to the singular or plural form indiscriminately, with- 
out any change in their own inviolable character. 

But here your correspondent will, no doubt, slap bis hand upon 
his knee, and exclaim—‘“I have him! I have him!’ “the toe 
Brown,’’ will come in here as pat as a beefsteak, nicely done, to the 
teeth of a hungry sinner. Now, Messrs. Editors, I it, with all 
humility and sorrow, that “the two Brown” would every 
hearer, “‘as an outrageous violaiion of all rules and all propriety of 
speech!’ Nevertheless, it is not a violation ; it is perfectly correct. 
The sense is, “ the {wo persons whose name is Brown ;’’ but im the 
progress of that time-saving operation to which our language has 
so long been, and still is subject, the periphrasis in all its forma, 
become a bugbear and an abhorrence; and in the anxiety to 
through the business of life with the fewesi possible 
and our ancestors before us, for several generations, 
content to put up with error, for the 


could mention. Our English forefathers, four centuries back, 
rather more scrupulous; they always said 
Brown,” and not, as we do, ‘the Browns;” the 
now universal, and it is hopeless to againet 
Editors, for the sake of correct speech, 


ruptions; ‘the Browns,” we must give 
let us make a determined stand for the integrity 
Brown.” ne boii: See 
decent converse ; an is indeéd wrested from our 
but, oh! let us fight and conquer, or die, ia defence of 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Number THE MINUTH-BOOEK: — Swelve. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 
“ Those ci and ds stupendous, 
Of reich the very ruins are asemiann Sangh 

Frejus.—Rap! rap! rap!—a pause—rap! rap! rap! “ What is 
the matter?” “Le Voiturin, monsieur, pour les malles.” Con- 
found the Voiturin, and the mailes into the bargain; he has broken 
a dream of home so true and bright, that—rap! rap! rap! “ Eh, bien, 
monsieur, that will do.” “Les malles, monsieur ;” I rere rte A 
self gradually—‘“ this is one of the most interesting periods of my 
life.” I wn one eye—“ to which I have always looked forward 
with the greatest ardour.” I open the other eye—“ the morn- 
ing light is to show us the scenery of a new world.” Rap! rap! 
and that poor Voiturin waiting too! 

In a half hour we are ready. The baggage, the umbrella, the 
French grammar were in, Nugent’s Dictionary and all. We swal- 
low a refreshing cup of café au lait, and now for our first day’s 
travel in France. 

The hall is lined with rows of servants, who each expect a dona- 
tion, although many of them you never saw before. There is no 
end to this. You have given a five-franc piece to your own waiter— 
presto! he disappears, and you see him no more, but you are an- 
noyed with the officiousness of two or three strangers, who scarcely 
allow you to walk upon your own legs; you are brushed to pieces, 
and bowed half into a fever whichever way you turn; they start up 
from behind doors, piilars, out of closets, and other lurking-places ; 
your slightest look is interpreted ; your merest caprice watched ; a 
sneeze creates a general sensation, and when you drop your hand- 
kerchief or glove, the whole population of the establishment is thrown 
into a sudden agitation. For the moment, you are an emperor; you 
taste a drop of despotic power. If you wished a cut from the moon, 
your temporary subjects would rush to the window, to the house- 
top, to the loftiest steeple, and return, with sorrowful countenances 
and bowing heads, deeply grieved at not being able to accomplish 
your desire. But, for all this you are expected to pay. It is not 
you they worship, but your purse. You resemble the queen bee, 
who is attended by the crowd, and overwhelmed with adulation, while 
she carries her little straw, but who is left neglected and alone the 
moment it drops from her hold. 








This system of rewarding servants is annoying to strangers, and | 


opens the door to manifold petty abuses. Their appetite for five-franc 
pieces is insatiable. When you have stuffed one till he is ashamed to 
ask more, there stands a penniless companion in his place ; some fellow 
whom you vaguely remember to have seen before ; he poked his head 
into your room, to know if you wanted any thing, or asked you, 
whether you would dine at the ¢able d’hote or in your own apart- 
ment, or, peradventure, he was turned away the day you came, but 
bowed to you going out, and now puts in his claim with the rest. We 
broke away from them at last, like desperate flies out of a web, and 
congratulated ourselves, in the dark voiture, upon our escape; but 
the carriage was stopped half a mile from the hotel, by a man repre- 
senting himself as the individual who knocked at our door, at the 
request of the driver. We dismissed him, nem. con., and told Mon- 
sieur Voiturin, that, if he abandoned us to any more similar solicita- 
tions, we would turn back, and take passage immediately for America. 
I must, however, bear testimony to the excellent accommodations of 
the Hotel Beauvais; for a few days sojourn, there are none better 
in Marseilles ; but, as all hotels are indefinitely expensive, travellers 
purposing to remain any number of weeks would find it more agree- 
able, as well as economical, to drive at once to Mrs. Budd’s boarding- 
house. It would be still less expensive to procure private furnished 
apartments, which may be very easily done, and receive breakfast and 
dinner from a restaurateur. The best moncy to bring to Marseilles 
is Napoleons or twenty franc pieces; they may be had in New-York 
for about three dollars eighty cents each, while, in Marseilles, they are 
worth four dollars. Such of my countrymen as wish to journey from 
Marseilles to Florence, or any other part of Italy, should be careful 
in their bargains with Voiturins, &c., respecting the coin in which 
they are to pay at the end of their journey. Do not promise Napo- 
leons, or you will be deceived in the real value of the piece. Voi- 
turtns will swindle you more or less—-the best of them; they can 
do it in a thousand indefinite ways ; there is no cunning too low for 
them to adopt, and no gain too insignificant to excite their cupidity. 

Well, here we are, in the midnight of the voiture, lumbering slowly 
over the stones, and gazing upon the old buildings and high walls as 
they appear silently around in the lamp-light. Fora long time we 
rode on in darkness, except what feeble glare was flung from the 
lantern, at the driver’s box, which was sometimes reflected into the 
carriage upon our eager faces from a broad, white wall. For an 
hour the lingering shadow of night held us in most agreeable sus- 
pense, being totally unacquainted with the kind of scenery which 
the approaching dawn would reveal, and exceedingly anxious to 
compare it with that of our last ride in America. At length the 
east cast a pale gleam, deepening slowly into a morning too lovely 
for belief; the stars gradually faded away, and the surrounding ob- 
jects began to be visible in that delightful early light; as the day 
broadened, from every eager lip burst exclamations of pleasurable 
surprise ; we were riding through a country of such inexpressible 
beauty, over large meadows, level as lakes, yet thrown between 
ranges of massive rocks and blue mountains; the whole road 
is a succession of such plains as West Point, similarly embosomed 
in the midst of lofty hills, and cultivated with a universal care far 
beyond any thing we have ever before seen. A day's ride in Ame- 
rica carries you through some scenes of rude magnificence and savage 
splendour; relieved here and there by comfortable looking farm-houses, 
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forests ; you may take a book and read for hours, and lose nothing but 
a repetition of Nature in her simple forms. But this part of France 
offers quite a different prospect ; you have not an instant even for 
conversation ; it is an uninterrupted display of beauty ; there is not 
an inch of ground, not a hill, scarcely a mountain-top, lost to the 
vivifying hand of agriculture; the rich plains are clothed every 
where with varied luxuriance ; the sloping hills are cut into terraces 
resembling large steps, aud covered with grape vines; meadows, 
too, of the vine, and groves of the olive and fig, line the road. The 
lavish abundance of the blue grape is surprising; the fields lie half 
buried under it, and, in one place, where a pannier had been over- 
turned, the crushed fruit lay scattered almost like the fragments of 
a feast of Bacchus. Italy, Switzerland, and America can all boast 
scenery much surpassing this in grandeur and sublimity— 
“ Those loftier scenes Salvator’s soul adored—” 


but for beauty—calm, peaceful, exquisite beauty, I never expect to 
see this equalled. The road winds through a perfect garden, and 
is strewn, on either side, with edifices of the most varied description, 
which singularly increase its charms; you are struck at once with 
its extraordinary picturesqueness ; each view, through your carriage- 
window, is a landscape to enchant you from the walls of an academy. 
The whole, long extent of country is a continued succession of just 
such lovely sketches as you have admired in annuals, without ever 
really expecting to mee‘ them in nature. Every thing is arranged, as 
if with the profoundest skill of art. This is really scenery. Were I 
but a painter, here would be labour for years. "The women and girls, 
with asses.and panniers ; the crosses and figures of Christ raised at 
short intervals ; rude, heavy stone gateways ; the fortresses and an- 
cient castles frowning from the high rocks ; the white chapels ; the 
ruined churches ; the frequent arches, containing images of the Vir- 
gin Mary and our Saviour ; the broad stone walls of solid mason work, 
which every where appear in place of our rail fences, and which 
are sometimes green with moss, and sometimes half hidden beneath 
masses of verdure ; the old stone-wells ; the many-coloured autumnal 
foliage ; the houses of stone ; the groups of peasants gathering olives ; 
the naked hills of rock ; the fresh and tender green of the meadow ; 
the melancholy willow, and the old French towns which occur every 
few hours ; each simple object would serve as a copy for a drawing- 
master. Imagine how we enjoyed our jour. xy. The moderate pace 
at which we travel affords me the agreeable privilege of walking many 
miles a day, pausing at the suma it of a hill to survey again and again 
the novel landscape, plucking a handful of the purple grape, or gazing 
along the meanders of a lovely brook that for a long time crawled 
by our road side. 

We have all been struck, too, with a certain peculiarity in the 
light of this warm and luxuriant clime. It is a mild, melancholy 
radiance without glare, not only shining on, but illumining the spot- 
less green fields, the masses of rich verdure, the slanting terraces, 
the sullen swells of rock, the distant azure mountains, and the pe- 
culiar square houses and lofty stone towers, with a golden softness, 
rarely seen in the northern parts of America, except from a tranquil 
yellow sunset. The autumn light of the southern states approaches 
it, but the inhabitants of the north seldom behold the charms of 
their scenery so exquisitely enhanced. Come here and you will at 
once comprehend the raptures of artists upon the subject, and will 
appreciate even yet more highly the productions of Cole, Weir, 
and others of our countrymen, who have reflected this spirit of love- 
liness with surprising fidelity from their landscapes. The views of 
our first day’s travel have, in truth, quite surpassed my imagination ; 
it has expanded my mind with new ideas of nature. I did not dream 
there was such beauty in the world. Before we had quite feasted 
on one picture, we were called to survey another. It seemed a 
kind of sacrilege to ride even at our moderate pace through such an 
Eden. If any thing could have heightened its beauties, it would 
have been the romantic forms in which it was frequently pre- 
sented to our eyes at the abrupt turn of a lofty rock, the angle of a 
high wall beneath an arch, or from the gloomy shadow of a town 
through its high, narrow, chilled streets. These towns are complete 
wonders to us. Built entirely of stoné, the houses are close toge- 
ther, four or five stories high, and the streets just wide enough to 
permit the passing of our carriage with the wheels almost scraping 
against the doors on either side; and through the cross streets, 
darkened by the overhanging eaves, I think no common vehicle 
could make its way. They are generally filthy, repulsive and po- 
verty-stricken, presenting no appearance whatever of neatness or 
comfort. The most picturesque objects possible to look at in the 
distance, but wretched dens to be in. They are built, too, in the 
midst of the most luxuriant scenes, and it is really curious from their 
damp, cold recesses, to catch the gleam of a bright hill clothed with 
verdure. You would glance so at nature, through the grates of a 
dungeon. Among others in our route, we have gone through Brig- 
nolles, Flassaus, Luc, Vidauban, and Muy, and here we are at Fre- 
jus, where we have stopped for several hours after a lang delicious 
ride from five o’clock, to rest, breakfast, and examine the ruins for 
which the place is celebrated. The town, besides its antiquities 
and the beauties of its situation, has another claim upon our inte- 
rest, as the spot where Napoleon landed on his return from Egypt, 
and where he embarked on his banishment to Elba. He had dined, 
the host assures us, in the very room in which I am writing. Near 
here, also, he disembarked on his escape from his little island. But 
even Napoleon is forgotten amid the extraordinary ruins. The ves- 
tiges of the aqueduct, and the splendid remaining arch of the fort 
built by Cesar, are justly mentioned by Mrs. Stark as truly inter- 
esting. But I was yet more powerfully struck with the fragments 
of the amphitheatre, of which she says nothing. It is a vast edifice, 
not unlike the representations of the Colosseum. I will not tire 





you with historical recapitulations. But no book can impress you 
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with the emotions with which I have walked on this calm sunny 
morning through the arena of that time-blasted structure ; by its 
broken arches, its winding passages, its mouldering walls and galle- 
ries, wreathed with ivy and green with age. It is a sight to bring 
the blood around the shoulder. You tread thrillingly over its de- 
serted ground, where undying nature still bursts out in fresh grass 
and flowers. Here, even in this silent lovely spot, the hungry beast 
has roared and the desperate victim bled, and yonder moss-grown 
galleries have shaken with the shouts of the thousands. The writh- 
ing victim, the raging beasts, those proud unfeeling Romans—how 
the scene is peopled with the power of fancy! And even such mere 
dreams are they; and these sublime monuments have dwindled to 
be a show of half-forgotten ages, and in place of the gallant and 
splendid array of valour and beauty, I, with a silent companion, re- 
gard the stately wreck, the vast emblem, the frightful lesson. Des- 
cription cannot impress you with its majestic grandeur and solemn 
sublimity. You behold a representative of the past world, and its 
presence arouses your soul like a spectre. It stands before you in 
sepulchral gloom, like Hamlet’s ghost, full of vague ruin and mys- 
terious wo and desolation, and like that, it locks within its stony 
heart, eternal secrets never to be blazoned in human ears. How it 
opens to you the dark visions of vanished time! How the visible 
footsteps of ages mark its silent walls! How the spirit expands 
under its shadowy influences! How the great emblem strikes you 
with awe! - You are treading not only on the grave of Rome, but 
you are reading the doom of human nature. Its gloomy walls are 
clothed with silence, but to me they spoke in thunder. A brave 
man might turn pale by a Roman ruin. It made me cold in the 
sunshine, and I breathed when I turned back to the pleasant orange 
groves and weighty loads of verdure; to the singing of birds, the 
footsteps of men and women, the fragrance of flowers, and the 
blessings of the present world. Simple and bright nature revived 
me as if I had arisen from a descent into Avernus. 

In our walk around Frejus, we were greeted with other, if possible, 
more extraordinary fragments of that wonderful Rome, which thus 
holds its place upon the globe, wounded but anconquered by time. 
They are the remnants of an enormous palace, which must have 
enclosed lakes, gardens, and all the multifarious varieties of Roman 
magnificence. They appeared in the shape of broad, lofty black 


| walls, fearfully dilapidated, as if shattered by the lightning. Some 


of the massive columns are quite separated from the rest, and stand 
time-wasted wrecks upon a meadow of the most fresh and spotless 
green I ever saw. I shall never forget a row of arches, each rent 
just half away, and thus holding out their broken arms to the air, 
while the ivy had so completely overgrown their sides and top, 
that from one position the scathed stones themselves were almost 














entirely hidden from view. Old Rome herself will never sweep so 
heavily over the chords of my soul. I shall be there amazed like 


| one bewildered in a general battle amid countless objects of horror, 


whose feelings may be much more powerfully touched by the spec- 
tacle of a single being crushed to death. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Athens—ruins of the Parthenon—the Acropolis—temple of Theseus— 
the oldest of Athenian antiquities—burial-place of the son of Miaulis— 
reflections on standing where Platotaught, and Demosthenes 
—Bavarian sentinel—Turkish mosque, erected within the sanctuary 
of the Parthenon—wretched habitations of the modern Athenians. 


Egean Sea.—We got under way this morning, and stood towards 


| Athens, followed by the sloop-of-war, John Adams, which had come 


to anchor under our stern the evening of our arrival at Egina. The 
day is like every day of the Grecian summer, heavenly. The still- 
ness and beauty of a new world lie about us. The ships steal on 
with their clouds of canvass just filling in the light breeze of the 
Egean, and withdrawing the eye from the lofty temple crowning the 
mountain on our lee, whose shining columns shift slowly as we pass ; 
we could believe ourselves asleep on the sea. I have been repeat- 
ing to myself the beautiful reflection of Servius Sulpitius, which 
occurs in his letter of condolence to Cicero, on the death of his 
daughter, written on this very spot. * On my return from Asia,’’ 
he says, “as I was sailing from Egina towards Megara, I began to 
contemplate the prospect of the countries around me. Egina was 
behind, Megara before me ; Pirzus on the right, Corinth on the left ; 
all which towns, once famous and flourishing. now lie overturned 
and buried in the ruins ; upon this sight, I could not but presently 
think within myself, ‘alas! how do we poor mortals fret and vex 
ourselves if any of our friends happen to die or be killed, whose life 
is yet so short, when the carcasses of so many cities lie here ex- 
posed before me in one view.’ ” 

The columns of the Parthenon are easily distinguishable with the 
glass, and to the right of the Acropolis, in the plain, I see a group of 
tall ruins, which by the position must be near the banks of the Ilissus. 
I turn the glass upon the sides of the mount Hymettus, whose 
beds of thyme, “the long, long summer gilds,” and I can scarce 
believe that the murmur of the bees is not stealing over the water 
to my ear. Can this be Athens? Are these the same isles and moun- 
tains Alcibiades saw, returning with his victorious galleys from the 
Hellespont ; the same that faded on the long gaze of the conqueror 
of Salamis, leaving his ungrateful country for exile ; the same that to 
have seen, for a Roman, was to be complete as a man; the same 
whose proud dames wore the golden grasshopper in their hair, as a 
boasting token that they had sprung from the soil ; the same where 
Pericles nursed the arts, and Socrates and Plato taught ‘“ humanity,” 
and Epicurus walked with his disciples, looking for truth ? What an 
offset are these thrilling thoughts, with the nearing view in my sight, 
to a whole calendar of common misfortune ! 
on Ex Asia rediens,” etc.—I have given the translation from Middleton’s 

icero. 
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Dropped anchor in the Pireus, the port of Athens. The city is 
five miles in the interior, and the “ arms of Athens,” as the extend- 
ing walls were called, stretched in the times of the republic from 
the Acropolis to the sea. The Pireus, now nearly a deserted port, 
with a few wretched houses, was then a large city. It wants an 
hour to sunset, and I am about starting with one of the officers to 
walk to Athens. 


Five miles more sacred in history than those between the Pireus 
and the Acropolis, do not exist in the world. We walked them in about 
two hours, with a golden sunset at our backs, and the excitement 
inseparable from an approach to “the eye of Greece,” giving elas- 
ticity to our steps. Near the Parthenon, which had been glowing 
in a flood of saffron light before us, the road separated, and taking 
the right, we entered the city by its southern gate. A tall Greek, 
who was returning from the plains with a gun on his shoulder, led 
us through the narrow streets of the modern town to a hotel, where 
a comfortable supper, of which the most attractive circumstance to 
me was some honey from Hymettus, brought us to bed-time. 





We were standing under the colonnades of the temple of Theseus, 
the oldest, and the best preserved of the antiquities of Athens, at 
an early hour. We walked dit in der. The sun that threw 
inward the shadows of its beautiful columns, had risen on that eastern 
porch for more than two thousand years, and it is still the transcend- 
ent model of the world. The Parthenon was a copy of it. The 
now venerable and ruined temples of Rome, were built in its pro- 
portions when it was already an antiquity. ‘The modern edifices of 
every civilized nation are considered faulty only as they depart from 
it. How little dreamed the admirable Grecian, when its proportions 
rose gradually to his patient thought, that the child of his teeming 
imagination would be so immortal! 

The situation of the Theseion has done much to preserve it. It 
stands free of the city, while the Parthenon and the other temples 
of the Acropolis, being within the citadel, have been battered by 
every assailant, from the Venetian to the ikonoklast and the Turk. 
It looks at a little distance like a modern structure, its parts are so 
nearly perfect. It is only on coming close to the columns that you 
see the stains in the marble to be the corrosion of the long-feeding 
tooth of ages. A young Englishman is buried within the nave of 
the temple, and the son of Miaulis, said to have been a young man 
worthy of the best days of Greece, lies in the eastern porch, with 
the weeds growing rank over his grave. 

We passed a handsome portico, standing alone amid a heap of 
ruins. It was the entrance to the ancient Agora. Here assembled 
the people of Athens, the constituents and supporters of Pericles, 
the first possessors of these god-like temples. Here were sown, in 
the ears of the Athenians, the first seeds of glory and sedition, by 
patriots and demagogues, in the stirring days of Platea and Mara- 
thon. Here was it first whispered that Aristides had been too long 
called “ the just,” and that Socrates corrupted the youth of Athens. 
And, for a lighter thought, it was here that the wronged wife of 
Alcibiades, compelled to come forth publicly and sign her divorce, 
was snatched up in the arms of her brilliant, but dissolute husband, 
and carried forcibly home, forgiving him, woman-like, with but half 
a repentance. The feeling with which I read the story when a boy, 
is strangely fresh in my memory. 

We hurried on to the Acropolis. The ascent is winding and 
difficult, and, near the gates, encumbered with marble rubbish. 
Volumes have been written on the antiquities which exist still 
within the walls. The greater part of four unrivalled temples are 
still lifted to the sun by this tall rock in the centre of Athens, the 
majestic Parthenon, visible over half Greece, towering above all. 
A Bavarian soldier received our passport at the gate. He was rest- 
ing the butt of his musket on a superb bas-relief, a fragment from 
the ruins. How must the blood of a Greek boil to see a barbarian 
thus set to guard the very sanctuary of his glory. 

We stood under the portico of the Parthenon, and looked down 
on Greece. Right'‘through a broad gap in the mountains, as if they 
had been swept away that Athens might be seen, stood the shining 
Acropolis of Corinth. I strained my eyes to see Diogenes lying 
under the walls, and Alexander standing in his sunshine. “‘ Sea-born 
Salamis,” was beneath me, but the “ ships by thousands” were not 
there, and the king had vanished from his “ rocky throne” with his 
“men and nations.” gina lay far down the gulf, folded in its blue 
mist, and I strained my sight to see Aristides wandering in exile on 
its shore. “Mars Hill,” was within the ound of my voice, but its 
Areopagus was deserted of its judges, and the intrepid apostle was 
gone. The rostrum of Demosthenes, and the academy of Plato, 
and the banks of the Ilissus, where Socrates and Zeno taught, were 
all around me, but the wily orator, and the philosopher “ on whose 
infant lips the bees shed honey as he slept,” and he whose death 
and doctrine have been compared to those of Christ, and the self- 
denying stoic, were alike departed. Silence and ruin brood over all ! 

I walked throngh the nave of the Parthenon, passing a small 
Turkish mosque, (built sacrilegiously by the former Disdar of 
Athens, within its very sanctuary,) and mounted the south-eastern 
rampart of the Acropolis. Through the plain beneath ran the classic 
Tlissns, and on its banks stood the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympus, which I had distinguished with the glass in coming up 
the The Ilissus was nearly dry, but a small island covered 
with verdure divided its waters a short distance above the 
and near it were distinguishable the foundations of the Lyceum. 
Aristotle and his Peripatetics ramble there no more. A herd of 
small Turkish horses were feeding up towards Hymettus, the only 
trace of life in a valley that was once alive with the brightest of 
the tides of human existence. 

The sun poured into the Acropolis with an intensity I have seldom 
felt. The morning breeze had died away, and the glare from the 
bright marble ruins was almost intolerable te the eye. I climbed 
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around over the heaps of fragmented columns, and maimed and 
fallen statues, to the north-western corner of the citadel, and sat 
down in the shade of one of the embrasures to lcok over towards 
Plato’s academy. The part of the city below this corner of the 
wall was the ancient Pelasgicum. It was from the spot where I 
sat that Parrhesiades, the fisherman, is represented in Lucian to 
have angled for philosophers, with a hook baited with gold and figs. 
The academy (to me the most interesting spot of Athens) is still 
shaded with olive groves, as in the time of Plato. The Cephissus, 
whose gentle flow has mingled its murmur with so much sweet phi- 
losophy, was hidden from my sight by the numberless trees. I looked 
towards the spot with inexpressible interest. I had not yet been 
near enough to dispel the illusion. To me, the academy was still 






such slumbers ; but, alas! for the frailty of things human. While 
I was capering away to old Connecticut in imagination, J was sud- 
denly taken all-aback, and my air-castles demolished from “turret 
to foundation-stone,” by the hoarse summons of the ‘boatswain, 
calling, “ All the starboard watch, "hoy.” There! the bubble was 
burst, and I was once more lying on the forecastle of the sloop-of- 
war in the Pacific ocean, latitude and longitude as aforesaid. 

The Pacific! what a volume of thought is comprised in that 
word! the Pacific! it covers one third of the globe, and embosoms 
thousands of islands; it washes the coast of Japan, gently kisses 
the spicy shores of the eastern Archipelago, murmurs along the 
snowy beach of Panama, and breaks in thunder against the iron- 
bound coast of Patagonia. 





beneath those silvery olives in all its poetic glory. The “ Altar of | 
Love” still stood before the entrance ; the temple of Prometheus, | 


the sanctuary of the Muses, the statues of Plato and of the Graces, 


the sacred olive, the tank in the coal gardens, and the tower of the | 
railing Timon, were all there. I could almost have waited till | 
evening to see Epicurus and Leontium, Socrates and Aspasia, re- 
turning to Athens. 

We passed the Tower of the Winds, the ancient Klepsydra or | 
water-clock of Athens, in returning to the hotel. The Eight Winds | 
sculpiured on the octagonal sides, are dressed according to their | 
temperatures, six of them being more or less draped and the remain- 


ing two nude. It is a small marble building more curious than | 
beautiful. 

Our way lay through the sultry streets of modern Athens. I can | 
give you an idea of it in a single sentence. It is a large village, of 


originally mean houses, pulled down to the very cellars, and lying | 
choked in its rubbish. A large square in ruins after a fire in one of | 
our cities, looks like it. It has been destroyed so often by Turks | 
and Greeks alternately, that scarce one stone is left upon another. | 
The inhabitants thatch over one corner of these wretched and dusty 
holes with maize stalks and straw, and live there like beasts. The | 
fineness of the climate makes a roof almost unnecessary for eight 
months in the year. The consuls and authorities of the place, and 
the missionaries, have tolerable houses, but the paths to them are 
next to impracticable for the rubbish. Nothing but a Turkish horse, || 


which could be ridden up a precipice, would ever pick his way through | 


the streets. 





ORIGINAL NAUTICAL TALES. 








A PORTUGUE BREAKFAST. 


FROM A SAILOR’S JOURNAL OF HIS FIRST CRUISE. 


A portucve breakfast! it is an awful thing! it is a terrible trial! 
in short, it is a fore-taste of starvation. 

Breakfast! there is something magical in the very word. It | 
arouses our imaginations: it sends our fancy abroad to feast on 
buckwheat-cakes and molasses. With that word we associate all | 
that is most dear in the fair (edible) creation? Ham and eggs ; beef- | 
steak, toast, and butter ; slapjacks and , but stop ; my lips grow | 
moist at the thought, (vulgice, my mouth waters,) so I rein up and 
use the napkin. Breakfast, then, in the abstract, is sweet; in| 
theory, delicious; in the reality, transcendant; but a Portugué | 
breakfast—Oh ! that is the devil. 

In a yankee breakfast, there is a certain wherewithal—a something | 
tangible—a guid pro quo; but ina Portugué breakfast, there is | 

neither “ guid” nor any thing else. 

A yankee breakfast is a solace to the soul, refreshing to the mind, | 
invigorating to the physical frame ; in short, "tis something ; but a | 
Portugué breakfast is teasing to the imagination, wounding to the | 
heart, inconvenient to the inner man, troublesome to ourselves, | 
bothersome to our neighbours ; briefly, tis nothing, or rather ’tis 
worse than nothing ; ’tis “all talk and no cider :” a deuse of a fuss, 
and nothing to eat.” 

Calmly sunk old Ocean to rest, one sweet evening in October, 

18—, when we were in latitude 50° south, longitude 84° west, in | 
the Pacific ocean. ‘“ Sweet,” saith the preacher, “is the sleep of | 
the labourer ;” argal, old Ocean took his comfort that night, any- 
how. And ’twas fair he should, for apart from former labours, he 
was to witness new troubles with the coming day. I say nothing 
of the gale that was to blow, for that’s a trifle—nor of the sea that 
rolled, for that’s nothing, (it did not break over the fore-to’-gallan’ | 
yard,) but in storm, and tempest, he was to produce a 74> Portugué | 
breakfast,.£-3—to melt our hearts within us—to raise our hopes 
only to dash them down ; to make us (vu/gice) lick our chops, all for | 
no ’ 
And yet, although such was the fearful future, no portents an- 
nounced its coming. Sweetly did the vast Pacific glide into slam- | 
ber—faintly came its evening hymn of praise upon my delighted ear, 
as I lay at length on deck, gazing in mute admiration upon its placid 
bosom ; the fountains of the deep rested from their labour ; the sea 
for once was caught napping. What a field was here offered for the 
imagination ; to range free and unconstrained—that vast sub-aque- 
ous world lay open and inviting: here’s at you, thinks I, and made 
a dive, (not literally, but figuratively,) and lying, as aforesaid, my 
thoughts instinctively recurred to former times; to “years beyond 
the flood.” 

In that beautiful mirror of the Naiads, imagination traced the out- 
lines of scenes and forms most dear: the forms and faces of the 
loved ones upon earth—and as the illusion became stronger and 
more vivid, the heavy swell of the ocean imparted motion and life 
to those dear objects, and in the spirit, I was once more in my own 
land—the vast Pacific changed to a sweet lake of New-England, 
and those creations of fancy, to the reality—the wooded vales and 








Bearing upon its bosom every variety of vessel, from the frail 
canoe of the savage to the line-of-battle-ship of the “queen of the 
seas,” rippled by the light trade-winds of the tropics, and lashed 
into fury by the wild hurricanes of the polar circles ; itis an ocean— 
ay, every inch of it. 

Blessed also are they who traverse its vast surface ; for, with the 
exception of now and then a norther, it is pacific ; else why this de- 
lightful calm in 50° south latitude! It is a lovely ocean, it is the 
“calm summer’s sea” of young ladies’ albums, to a T; it is a per- 
fect personification of aqueous perfection; so tame is it, that old 


|| women could sail a ship upon it, with the help of a few marines ; 


in short, the Pacific is pleasanter with “all hands ahoy,” than the 


|| Atlantic, with two watches in, and duff for dinner. 


I say, shipmate, hast ever doubled the Horn! if not, bring not 
thy petty experience of the pleasures of the indigo-blue of the At- 
lantic, into contest with the delights of the light blue Pacific. No 
matter how oft thou hast been nearly “‘ chawed up” in the chops of 
the Channel; no matter what may have been thy voyages up the 
Straits, or on the coast of Africa: unless thou hast been waund the 
Horn, lo! and behold, agein I write thee down an ass. Heavo, 
and weigh. Top your booms, and be off. 

Losing my way in these imaginings, I turn my thoughts towards 
the land I have just left, I hope for ever; for grant, oh, ye salt 








|| But, alas for the instability of dreams ; they universally stop 








delicious girls of old Connecticut. 
How blissful these dreams, and how agonizing to awake from 


water deities, that I may never again double the Horn, and tread 
the soil of tie republic of Chili. 

Oh! Valparaiso, thou art the “ Vale of Paradise’”—to those who 
like thee, but not tome. Thy “Tops” I abhor; thy “ Pullaperees”’ 


| I despise. True, thy damsels are beauteous, but then they are shy 


as partridges. The Andes, covered with eternal snow, and glistening 
in the morning sun are splendid, but that is all I can say for Valpa; 
so, as Peter Peebles would say, “‘ Macer, call another cause.” Reoll- 
ing over at this juncture, my head came somewhat violently in con- 
tact with the fluke of the starboard anchor, my dreams were dispelled, 
and, asI gathered myself up, the quartermaster of the watch struck 


|| two bells. 


“Ah!” thought I, “’tis time to turn in; or, as ladies ashore 
|| would say, time to retire.” So with a long look to windward, a 
yawn, and a stretch, this idle idler went below, and rolled into his 
hammock, stowing jacket in the after clue, hat and shoes in the for- 
|| ward one, and was fast, in the tossing of a marlin-spike. “ Sweet,” 
as aforesaid, “is the sleep of the labourer.” I had been very busy, 


|| (sitting down ;) argal, I was a labourer ; argal, my sleep was sweet. 


Q. E, D. 

My dreams were, as all sailor's dreams are, about “ sweet- 
|| hearts and wives.” ‘True it is, that grog and soft tack came in too, 
|| but they were only accompaniments, or side-dishes in the feast. 
in the 
wrong place. And so it was in this instance; for, as I had almost 
reached the kissing part, my bliss was prevented by the call of the 
master-at-arms ; it being four bells in the morning watch. 

“ On deck, on deck, all you idlers, turn out; d’ye hear.” 

“Oh!” says I, “I wish you were in five hundred fathom blue 
water, for your pains. Why couldn’t you wait five minutes, till T 
had finished the kissing, and then I would have turned out, satisfied.” 
But all this grumbling was of no avail ; the mischief was done ; and, 
hoping “‘ better times,” I awoke to my present situation. 

When my eyes wer? thoroughly rubbed, and my senses collected, 
I perceived, by the roll of the ship, and the noise on deck, that we 
had a gale of wind to comfort us withal, and rolling carelessly out of 
my hammock, I soused into something less than a fathom water, with 
which moist fluid I now found the berth-deck was all afloat; (‘twas 
about time to find it out, when I was half drowned!) so I jumped 
upon a mess-chest, to finish my toilet, for we sea-dogs have, after 
all, no especial desire for the personal acquaintance of salt water, 
and are as careful about a ducking as any lady in the States. This 
job was worse than slushing a royal-mast in a topsail-treeze, for I 
had to hold my clothes with one hand, myself with another, and put 
on my traps with the third; so I had to work all sorts of traverses, 
from Tom Cox’s down to Jemmy Duck’s; and, when the ship rolled 
heavily, it was no fool Of a trick to avoid fetching away to leeward, 
let alone dressing; so I puffed and blew like a grampus in the North 
sea, and after knocking about a long time, succeeded in arraying 
my lovely person. Now, the pext move was to get on deck; and 
that, too, required all my skill in navigation. First, I was to avoid 
getting my pretty feet wet. Secondly, I was to mind the “ weather- 
roll,” lest I should fetch away to leeward, and break all my bones, 
and get well soused into the bargain. Thirdly, and especially, I 
was to avoid running afoul of any fellow’s hammock, and awaking 
him ; for one sleeping Jack roused, is worse to deal with than half 
“You son of a gun,” he woald say, suit- 
ing the gesture to the word, and forthwith I should be among the 
“killed, wounded, and missing.” 

So I-took an observation, and made sail according to Gunter, 


reefed fore and maintopsails, foresail, and storm aid middle stay- 
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quart, I succeeded in getting the spout into the cup, and was going 





sails, and fore-and-main-spencers, were all the sail we could show, 
and the water walked over decks fore and aft, and the wind blew— 
whew—w—w—w ! how it blew; ’twould take two men to hold the 
officer of the deck’s jacket on. ‘This is rare sport,” thinks [, as I 
hove to under the lee of the launch, to consider the probabilities of 
a ducking 

“ Come, you bloody soger,” says an old maintop-man, “ you bone- 
polisher, you dog’s enemy, slue yourself, take a round turn and belay. 
Be off with yourself! What are you doing on dock here? Show 
leg, or I'll capsize you down the hatch by the run.’ 

As nothing makes old tars so angry as to see an idler on deck in 
a gale, I concluded to haul my wind, while the play was good, so I 
prudently made my descent by the walk instead of the run. 

Alas! what a scene the berth-deck then presented to view. In 
the lee-scuppers the water was about two feet deep, and the “ master- 
at-arms,” and his gang, with trowsers rolled up, shoes and jackets | 





off, were baling it up in buckets, and passing them up the main- | 
hatch. A number of fellows had turned in, on deck, the night before, | | 


it being so pleasant, that they did not expect any bother ; now their | 
beds were floating jollily about, well soaked, while they lay on their | 
mess-chests, watching the “ winding-way” of their “ sleeping-bags ;” 
wet and shivering, and swearing to keep themselves warm. 

How they must have felt, on awakening, to find themselves sail- | 
ing about the berth-deck at ten knots an hour! "Twould have | | 








| 


on well, when the ship pitched bows under, and the gunner, camp- 
stool and cup rolled down to leeward, the boiling coffee making a 
clear breach over him. 

“ There,” sung out Shutty, “ you might have known that d——d 
Yankee would catch a crab. Try Tom, he knows a little something.” 

“ He’s got the weather-gage of you there, then,” thinks I. 

“ Pretty well done, gunner,” said the boatswain, “for you to be 
rolling about decks, before grog-time ; you’d better work that tra- 
verse over again.” 

“ Well,” says the gunner, as he gathered himself up, “I was hove 
keel-out that time, anyhow.” 

“ Here’s luck to all of us,” said the purser’s steward, as he raised 
his cup of coffee to his mouth: the ship pitched heavily, and the 
hot fluid dashed over his face and bosom. 

“There,” says the gunner, delighted, ‘‘you’ve got some luck, 
anyhow. Hope you'll grow fat on it; that comes of laughing at 
other people, when they are taken aback. = 

“The gunner can t get his back out of his head,” said the master’s 
mate, “since his capsize; I guess it chafed a little, when he fol- 
lowed the plank.” 

“Tf he once got it stowed there,” said the boatswain, “I should 
| think it would be hard to break bulk, without breaking back ; I don’t 
"wonder it fetches him up with a round turn. I say, gunner, call all 


~ made a saint laugh to take one look at them. At any rate, I laughed || | hands, clear launch, and shift yourself end for end.” 


till I cried, and came near getting my top-lights stove-in, for my ill- | 


timed merriment. 
But I laughed out of the other corner, when I came to see the || 
state of the mess-room, in which I was steward’s deputy. 


all afloat, books and instruments knocking about the deck, camp- | 
stools adrift: hats, shoes, jackets, candlesticks and candles lying | 
and all well moistened. The first | a little easterly.” 


about in “ most admired disorder,” 
sound I heard from those depths profound, as I rolled aft, was a good | 


“Look here, Pipes,” said the gunner, “didn’t you swallow a 
marlinspike this morning! you are getting as sharp as a down-east 
fore-and-after. Which way does the ship head in an Irishman’s 


It-was || hurricane, with the helm hard amidships, and jib-sheet’s the tiller ?” 


“ Why,” says the boatswain, “ if the wind’s abeam, she'll head 
between the night- -heads, and if it’s right aft, south-west by north, 


As all hands of us were now pretty jolly, Tom thought he’d play 


fat expletive from the lips of my master, Tom the steward, as he || Chips a pliskie, so he carried him a cup of coffee, and giving it, he 


surveyed the state of the nation ; and next, by way of accompaniment || 


obligato, came a grunt from the steerage. 


Now, Shutty, our dandy carpenter, had managed to be on the 
« list,” ever since leaving Valparaiso, rightly judging that as he | 
was good for nothing aboard, (only live lumber,) he might be sick | 
as well as not, and so he had hung up in his cot in the steerage, for | 1 
all the world like an “entire swine ;” therefore a grunt especially | | 
beseemed him, and as his cot brought up every moment in mid- | 
volley against the mess-room bulkhead, he gave utterance to a | 
direful groan. 

He got but little pity from us, however, for we all knew he was | 





not burdened with understanding, the only thing in his favour being || 


his personal appearance, which, with the extra care he took of it | 
and his whiskers, obtained for him the significant appellation of |, 
“dandy Jack.” 

Tom and I turned to to clear up the mess, picked up the dun- | 
nage and baled out the water, and then overhauled the lockers to | 
get some grub for breakfast; and while we were thus engaged, it | 
came into Shutty’s little head that he wanted a little attendance ; 
so he hailed—“ Tom !”—no answer. “Tom! !”—no answer; we | 
were too busy to mind hin. “ Jack!” in strain da-capo. I was 
deaf all of a sudden. “ Tom! Jack !!” he roared, out of all patience ; ; 
we made a great clatter, and gave no reply. “‘ D——n the pair of | 
you,” he added with emphasis, “I'll report you to the officer of 
the deck, if you don’t answer. i“ 





Tom, here! 
“ Speak to me, Mr. S.?” said Tom, lifting up his head, as if he 
had just awakened. 





“Yes, d n you,” he gasped in reply, “ come here.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir,” says Tom, but took the best of good care not to | 
go near him. { 


After a while, when I got ready, I went to him, and asked very | 
innocently-—‘* Want me, Mr. S.?” 

“ Yes, you scoundrel, why didn’t you come half an hour ago?” 

“ Did you call, sir? I’m a little deaf in my starboard ear.” 

“Yes, you know I did,” he said, sinking back, exhausted ; “ are 
all Yankees such d——d fools as you are?” 

“ Yes, sir,” savs I, “every man of them just such fellows as I | 
am. We don’t keep any Staten Islanders, (Chips was from Staten | 
Island,) in old Connecticut, they don’t know enough,” and leaving | 
him thunderstruck at my impudence, I went whistling off “for lack | 
of thought.” 

At seven bells, having cleared decks for action, I proceeded to | 
place the “ equipage” on the table for the breakfast. As nothing could | 
stand in safety on the table, it was, of course, no place for crockery, | 
se our “ service” consisted of five tin cups, and an equal number of 
knives, forks being entirely out of the question in a gale of wind. 
We then opened the provision-locker, made the door fast, and 
brought down the coffee, with which, and soft tack, they might make | 
their breakfast as they best could; and, being errand-boy, I made 
report to the caterer, “ breakfast ready, sir.’ 

One by one, the mess rolled along in, and came to anchor, some 
on the lockers, and some on camp-stools. ‘‘ What's allowance?” hailed 
the sailmaker, as he stood outside, debating whether to venture in. 

“ Ratlines fried in tar,” answered the boatswain; “ stewed cat- 
harpen legs, and iron-bound biscuit.” 

“ That isn’t solid enough,” replied Sails, “‘ I want some salt-pork, 
to put next my kelson, so that I can carry sail.” 

“ Make a strait wake for the harness-cask, then,” 





| 
| 


says old Pipes, 


“and take a couple of fathom of salt-junk for ballast, and batten it 
down with hard tack.” 

“Here, Jack,” said the gunner, holding out his tin pot, “ capsize 
some of that coffee in here.” 

I took up the tea-kettle containing the boiling hot coffee, and 
bracing myself with one foot against the bulkhead, and the other 








against the lockers, I began to pour, and after spilling less than a 


held the cot up to windward, till the ship was nearly on her beam- 
ends, then suddenly letting go, it swung down, and brought up 
against the bulkhead with such vim, that the carpenter, coffee, and 
all, underwent a regular capsize. 

“ D——n!” said Chips, throwing the empty cup at his head, 
amid the laughter of the whole mess, for they thought, as we did, 
that all Shutty was good for, was to do the grunting, and “keep 
bread from spoiling ;” so he was fair game. 

But why enlarge upon this breakfast, which broke bones also? Let 


|| it suffice, thee, shipmate, it was a regular-built, Portugué breakfast : 


“a great fuss, and nothing to eat!” 





_ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 








FARTHER EXTRACTS FROM THE 
JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER TO THE MOON. 


BY J. K. PAULDING. 





Tue inhabitants of the moon trace their origin to the planet 
Saturn, the old man of which carries his head very high, on account 
of wearing five gold rings, one on each finger, and the other on his 
thumb. The inhabitants of that planet are all giants, either in size, 
intellect, or pretensions, and affect great superiority over those of the 
neighbouring stars, which are held but second-rate people little re- 
moved from a state of barbarism. They maintain that man, as well 
as every thing else, degenerates by being transplanted from the 
great planet Saturn, to any of the lesser ones, and look down most 
especially on the inhabitants of Mercury, because they say they are 
for the most part merchants and traders. 

The tradition of the moonshiners is, that their ancestors left 
Saturn on account of some gross violation of the rights of con- 
science, and that after overcoming all the obstacles to a new settle- 
| ment in a wild unknown country, and becoming pretty comfortable, 
the old man of Saturn benevolently took them under his govern- 
ment and protection, which was very kind in him, seeing they had 
run away in the first instance. This government and protection, as 
everybody knows, mean, all over the world, making people pay 
mere for both than they are worth. In fact, nothing good is to be 
got any where, except for money, and every thing is estimated by 
its cost, from a pair of breeches to a government. 

Protection, according to our traveller, means among the inhabi- 
tants of Saturn, the privilege of picking the pockets of the protected. 
Accordingly the old man of Saturn, after admitting the inhabitants 
of the moon to a participation in all the rights and privileges of his 
own immediate subjects, very naturally thought they could not pay 
too much for these blessings, most especially as he somehow or 
other managed to take them away, as fast as he bestowed them. 
The moonshiners thought otherwise, and though by the influence 
of climate, and the Lord knows what else, they had in the course 
of a few generations, degenerated from giants into mere men, they 
stood up so sturdily for their rights, that the old man had more 
trouble with them, than with all his gigantic subjects put together. 
He could not, for the life of him, conceive how such a diminutive 
race of little rascals should have souls big enough to fly in the face 
of a giant of five rings. 

In process of time, he undertook to bring them to reason by main 
force, which he always considered the very best mode of appealing 
to that refractory and rebellious principle. Accordingly, when on 
one particular occasion the moonshiners not only refused to drink 
his tea, but actually threw the teapot at his head, he sent some of 
his giants to bring them to reason. They came, saw, and were 
conquered, which astonished the old man, seeing they had so dege- 
nerated from their ancestors not only in size, but in courage, strength 
and capacity. He swore he would trouble himself no longer with 
governing such a set of little termagants ; it was a thousand times 























more trouble than it was worth. So he told them they might go to the 
d— and shake themselves, and ever afterward boasted how much 
better off he was, since he disinherited those impracticable rogues. 

The moonshiners, being now their own masters, set about making 
a government of their own, and according to the invariable prac- 
tice of that acute people, they made one as much like that they had 
been fighting seven years to get rid of, as two peas. Not content 
with this, though they continued, and with great justice, te flout 
the old man of Saturn and his government as a most atrocious im- 
position, because while it affected one thing, it was always doing 
another ; notwithstanding all this, our traveller avers that in all 
disputed questions about their own affairs, the sage moonshiners 
never fail to resort to the examples and precedents of the old man 
of Saturn, to settle the principles and practice of their own govern- 
ment. He thought this not a little inconsistent and paradoxical, until 
it occurred to him that the moonshiners, perhaps, resembled the 
people of the earth, who are never so apt to imitate anybody as 
those they most affect to dislike. His experience, he says, has 
shown him that no two people are so apt to grow just alike, as a 
man and his wife who are always quarrelling with each other. Such 
is the origin and history of the inhabitants of the moon. 

Our traveller, one day, visited a learned society, where a debate 
was going on concerning the system of the universe, which, a majo- 
rity of the members affirmed, was kept in harmonious action by the 
principle of repulsion, which prevented the different planets from 
jostling one another. He undertook to set them right by explain- 
ing to them the attraction of gravity, at which they all burst into 
a great laugh, insomuch that our traveller was somewhat out of 
countenance, discreetly observing in his journal, that a man who has 
a majority of the laughers against him, may throw his reasons to 
the dogs. He was astounded to find that what he considered a 
universally established theory, was considered by the moonshiners 
no better than a dream, until he reflected how lucky it was that all 
mankind were not of the same opinion in every thing, as that would 
undoubtedly set them every soul fighting for the same thing 

He says the moon is full of societies of all kinds, and for the at- 
tainment of every thing, it being the opinion of the best informed 
moonshiners, that as little as possible should be left to single indi- 
viduals. They hold it impossible for a man standing alone, by his 
single unassisted efforts, to become either useful to himself or to 
society. As to making himself wiser or better, except by the in- 
strumentality of a society instituted expressly for the purpose, that is 
considered out of the question, in the moon. Nothing, in fact, is 
left to individual reason or conscience, and every thing is attained 
by tying the bundle of sticks together. Among these societies 
he notices one for aiding people in the process of digestion ; ano- 
ther for enabling single individuals to keep their eyes open when 
they are not sleepy; another for the prevention of love; another 
for the prevention of anger; another for the total suppression of 
the passions in a lump ; but the most numerous society of all, he says, 
was one for the universal diffusion of humbugs. 

In the course of his travels, he one day came across a man busily 
employed in cutting down a fine orchard of apple-trees, and was in- 
clined to consider him mad, until on inquiring he found him only a 
zealous member of a temperance society. A little farther on he 
met a man belabouring a beer-barrel for a breach of the sabbath, in 
working itself into a foam; and anon encountered another who was 
stopping the holes in his bee-hives to prevent the little wretches from 
making honey on Sundays. Farther on he saw a fellow shooting a 
little mock-bird, which was serenading the surrounding wood delight- 
fully, and on remonstrating with him for his barbarity, received for 
answer that “the cursed little imp of darkness did nothing but com- 
mit breaches of the sabbath by singing all the day long.” He ended 
this speech with a loud sneeze, whereupon our traveller, smitten 
with the like orthodox enthusiasm, gave his nose such an enthusi- 
astic wring, that the honest man swore away most lustily, until 
convinced that he had c itted a h offence against the so- 
ciety for the prevention of sneezing. But the greatest original he 
met with, was a wealthy person, who having bound himself by a 
written promise to the society, not to taste ardent spirits, kept up 
the excitement by bathing himself in brandy twice a day. When 
our traveller reflected on these things, he could not avoid thinking, 
though a considerable philanthropist himself, that there were more 
ways than one of committing excesses, and that in the main one was 
about as bad as the other. The excess of religion produced all the 
horrors of persecution and fanaticism; the excess of a desire to cure 
one vice, produced too often a total alienation of the social feeling 
towards a portion of our fellow creatures ; and the total abstinence 
from one innocent pleasure, was generally the prelude to an exces- 
sive indulgence in some pernicious vice. 

Our traveller notices some peculiarities in the condition and habits 
of females among the moonshiners. They are, he says, so fond of 
getting their feet wet, that they wear silk stockings and paper shoes, 
whenever it rains; and being absolutely in love with colds, con- 
sumptions, and other inflammatory diseases, instead of dressing them- 
selves to catch beaux, equip themselves for no other purpose than 
to ensure their dying before they lose the bloom and beauty of 
youth. ‘They can’t bear to grow old, and prefer a winding-sheet to 
a wrinkle. He noticed another curious circumstance, namely, that 
they are such enthusiastic votaries of freedom of action, that they 
wear their sleeves at least three times as large as their waists, in 
order to have plenty of elbow-room. This expansion of the sleeve 
is contrasted by a contraction of the waist, which while it assists 
in producing those diseases which preserve them from the horrors 
of old age, at the same time operates so salutarily in suppressing 
the action of the heart, that it is observed not one of them has ever 
been known to yield to its natural impulses, since these corsets came 
into fashion. He was assured by an eminent anatomist of the moon, 











that having occasionally been called to dissect some young females 
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who had died without any apparent disease, he invariably found, 
either that they were without hearts, or those they had were so 
small, that he could scarcely distinguish them, and so indurated, 
that he could make no impression on them with his instrument. On 
reading this account of our traveller, we could not help thanking our 
stars, that the young ladies of our planet are altogether different, 
being never without innocent, tender, and warm hearts, except when 
they have generously given them away to another. 

On the whole, we have been both amused and edified with a 
perusal of this journal, which, we hope, the author will be induced 
to publish entire. It contains many other curious details, which 
go to prove that whether in the moon or on the earth, men, and most 
especially women, are much the same; and that however they may 
differ in name, nation, government, and religion, the raw material 
of the animal is every where the same. It only remains to be ob- 
served, that the journal of our traveller terminates rather abruptly. 
It seems he one day in a company of philosophers, philanthropists 
and literary men, ventured to allude to the vuigar opinion prevail- 
ing in some parts of the earth, that the moon is made of green cheese, 
which so exasperated the man in the moon, that the old gentleman 
pitched him headlong from one of the horns of that planet, with 
such a prodigious momentum, that he was projected far out of the 
sphere of her attraction, and coming into the neutral region between 
the moon and the earth, was happily encountered by Mr. Eugene 
Robertson in his last ascension but one, who humanely took him 
into his basket, and landed him safely in Baltimore. 





THE FINE ARTS. 








DUNLAP’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GENTLEMEN—The interest which you, as well as many other intelli- 
gent gentlemen in every part of the Union, have taken in my History of 
American Art and Artists, gives me the most flattering assurance of a 
strong curiosity in the public on the subject ; and the variety of matter 
and of character displayed gives me certainty, that, even as ¢ book of || 
amusement, it must be successful. It will contain communications from || 
the majority of the most approved writers of our country ; and from many, || 
who only want to be known, to be ranked among the foremost. A very 

| 
| 





small portion of the names of those who have assisted me, will con- 
vince you that the work might claim the merit I have mentioned. Allston, 
Latrobe, Clay, Sully, Irving, Leslie, Cooper, Hosack, Morse, Weir, Cole, 
and many others have favoured me with communications respecting art- 
ists of celebrity, which are invaluable, and with anecdotes as amusing as 
they are characteristic. 

Charles R. Leslie, whose arrival among us caused a sensation of 
pleasure and exultation not only in artists, but throughout the community, 
and whose disappointment and departure, owing to causes yet to be ex- 
plained, cannot be sufficiently lamented, is unknown as a writer, and I 
hope the employment of his pencil will ever prevent his appearing as an 
author, yet his communications will be found among the most interesting 
in my work, and the facts he has given are as graphic, almost, as his emi- 
nently beautiful pictures. I will give you an extract respecting my old as- || 
sociate in former days, Raphael West, the oldest son of Benjamin, which, 
if I am not deceived by my private feelings, will justify the character I have 
given of Leslie’s style in writing. 

“ You will probably mention our friend, Raphael West, who is, you 
know, possessed of more talent than industry. His best picture, ‘ Oliver 
rescuing his brother from the lioness,’ is or was in America. 

“ There is an old tree in it, drawn in a very masterly style. I have seen || 
otherdrawings and etchings by him of some of the old oaks in Windsor Park, 
in avery grand manner. He also drew the human figure with a masterly 
anatomical precision, equal to his father, and I believe he often assisted him |, 
in his large works. Hedrew the whole of the outline of the ** Death on the 
pale horse” upon the large canvass, having no other guide than a small sketch 
of his father’s, and in a style that left the old gentleman nothing to correct. 
Ihave'seen a Satan painted by him, bold and picturesque, but more gro- |! 
tesque than grand. It was like every thing else he did, too much in the || 
taste of Salvator Rosa. 

“ Allston will remember that he and I were one day waiting in Mr. West’s 
large painting-room to see him, when the door opened, and a young girl of 
about fifteen came bounding in, but stopped suddenly on seeing strangers, |! 
blushed and ran out. We both thought we had never beheld any thing so 
lovely. Mr. West entered soon after, and we asked him who the beautiful 
creature we had just seen was. He told us, she was his granddaughter, and 
added, ‘ She is a little Psyche.’ She is the only child of Raphael West. 
With features of Grecian regularity, blue eyes and light brown hair, her 
complexion ‘ Nature’s pure red and white,’ and a form, perfect as her face, 
that first glimpse I had of her almost seemed like the momentary visit of 
an angel tothe earth. This lady is now a wife and mother. She sat to 
me, since her marriage, for Anne Page, in a picture I painted of Falstaff 
and others at dinner, at Mrs. Page’s house. Her grandfather often painted 
her.” Your friend, WM. DUNLAP. 








AN EXTRAORDINARY PICTURE. 


Among the public buildings of Madrid, well deserving the attention of 
strangers, is a “ Cabinet of naturc] history ;” which, notwithstanding its 
name, contains a great number of exquisite works of art. Among others, 
in one of the salas or halls, 1s a singular painting by Antonio de Pereda ; 
it is called the “ Desengano de la vida,” which cannot be literally trans- 
lated into Eaglish, but which means “ the discovery that life is an impos- 
ture.” A caballero, about thirty years of age, handsome and graceful, is 
represented asteep, and around him are seen all those things in which he 
has found enjoyment. Upon one table lie heaps of guid, books, globes, 
and implements of study ; upon another are the wrecks of a feast ; mu- 
sical instruments are scattered here and there; magnificent mirrors and 
paintings adorn the walls ; and on the floor lies a jewel-box, which has 
dropped from the hand that hangs over the couch where he reclines ; and 
a miniature of a beautiful woman has fallen out of it. But in the air, op- 
posite to the sleeper, is seen the vision of an angel, who holds a scroll, 
with certain words inscribed upon it, which the painter has left for the 
imagination to decipher, and which may be naturally interpreted, * Let 
all pass, eternity lies beyond ;” and the countenance of the sleeping 
figure shows not only that he sees a vision—but there is something in it || 
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| tion, both as regards numbers and real merit. ‘l'o enumerate all her trea- 


| squeaking of rats in a gutter, we have them at all times and in every 
conceivable variety of intonation and power. What multitude of sounds 


| fully aroused from our matutinal slumbers by the ringing of those villa- 


| riser, and holds it a point of conscience to salute the dawn with his me- 
: boys and girls, screaming those inconceivable noises which, to the ears 
! of the initiated, signify radishes, matches, strawberries, etc. etc. ; although | 
| to ours they convey no intelligible meaning, bearing for the most part 


| we are acquainted. 


| ples, markets, and factories ; ten to one that a band, consisting mostly of 
drums, trumpets, and fifes, attracts the ears of the citizens upon any |) 


| informs the lieges that if they like he will supply them with straw, by 
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Another original—The caliiby Ri guustee that all the articles in the 
present number are original, and written expressly for it, with the excep- 
tion of the extract from Miriam Coffin. It will also be seen that the type is 
new, and, we think, more beautifu! than any we have heretofore had in use. 


Street music—We strongly suspect that New-York is the queen of 
American cities, after all said and done; the others may claim some 
points of superiority, perhaps, but she stands pre-eminent in the most 
various and essential particulars. Boston boasts of her Mall, her remin- 
iscences, and the cerulean depth of her blue-stockingism: Philadelphia 
makes a fuss with her water, and her butter, and her everlastingly beslop- 
ped streets: Baltimore holds up her head as high as her own monument, 
whenever mention is made of that certainly very fine column: Richmond 
plumes herself on her wealth and her undoubted gentility—upon the “great 
and venerable names” that are profusely scattered among the Smiths, and 
Browns, and Johnsons, and Morrises, and Harrises, which, as in other 
cities, make up the great body of her population: Washington rejoices in 
her own name, as well as in her possession of the government—in the 
presence of attachés and foreign ministers, and secretaries, and the pre- 
sident, and whole legions of congress-men : Cincinnati puts on an ineffable 
smile of self-gratulatioa whenever the slightest allusion is made to her 
rapid growth, or even in general terms, to the luxuriance of western 
municipal, commercial, and agricultural existence—not to mention the 
pride that flushes her lovely face when she remembers the halcyon days 
in which one of her tenements had the distinguished honour of giving 
refuge and a local habitation to the accomplished Trollope : New-Orleans 
piques herself upon her wealth, her noble river, her levée, and her 
splendid Madeira: Charleston has a complacent smile for the chivalry of 
her sons, and the beauty of her daughters ; even little Brooklyn, it seems, 
can afford to think well of herself in contemplating her heights, and the 
magnificent prospect they command, her navy-yard, and the efficient 
energy of her newly-created mayor. We do not by any means contend 
for the non-existence of either of these subjects of municipal pride; nor 
yet attempt to deny or depreciate their title to admiration; yet do we 
hold that New-York is still better provided with matters of self-gratula- 








sures, would far exceed the limits of this article ; for the present we must 
content ourselves with the description of one—her peripatetic music. 
We have visited a few cities in the course of our desultory existence, 
in both hemispheres ; and so far as our own observations extend, have no 
hesitation in giving the palm to the noises of New-York for number and 
variety, as well as for power, melody and harmony. Travellers write 


much of the canine howlings of Cairo, and Stamboul, and Algiers ; of \j 


the eternal bell-ringing of Moscow and St. Petersburgh ; of the noctu 

guitars of Madrid; of the perpetual rolling of drums in Vienna; and of 
the ceaseless chaunting of the religious processions in Buenos Ayres. 
These cities we have never visited, and therefore cannot determine how 
they compare with New-York in the effect of their peculiar assaults upon 
the auricular faculty ; but from personal knowledge, we challenge London 
and Paris, without fear, to the contest. The list of our noises is infinite ; | 
from the clangor of bells which cease not by night or by day, down to the 


may ring in the ears of such as sleep not beyond the first peep of dawn, 
we cannot fully declare, inasmuch as we hold in abhorrence the practice 
of waking at improper hours ; but we know that we have often been pain- 


nous hells which announce the departure of steamboats ; by the unearthly 
shriekings of hasty milkmen; by the whoops of white-coated bakers, the 
yelpings of curs, and by the sound of carts, thundering over the vexed 
pavements. As the sun commences his course, so does the omnibus, 
and quiet exists no more; even that comparative quiet which remains 
after subtracting from the ten thousand noises of the day, the four or five | 
hundred which continue throughout the night. The sweep, too, is an early 


lancholy howl. Then swarm through the streets legions of bare-footed 
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not the slightest resemblance to any civilized mode of speech with which | 
Who, in the name of wonder, would ever detect a 
succulent edible under the yelled appellation of yah-yoo, or yaw-yee ; OF | 
a convenience for lighting a candle under that of ah-tooz ? There is one | 
little savage passes eur own door every day of his life, shrieking out 


| something that sounds more like “ heiresses” than any thing else ; and 
| another whose song is a perpetual iteration of “red shoes ;” but ‘what 


these equivocal noises are intended to designate, we have not yet dis- | 
covered. After a while the uproar of wheels increases; grinders begin | 
to plod through the streets, tinkling their little bells as they go; long, 
ricketty wagons are seen crawling along, their conductors, whose hands, 

faces and garments are all of one uniform black, proclaiming at the top 
of their lungs that charcoal is going by ; more bells are rung from stee- 


given day that may be selected ; peripatetic venders of fish burden the 
air with their dolorous song recording the virtues of dead shad, lobsters 
and mackerel ; and one well-loaded cart visits every street in the city, in 
turn, the driver of which, an honest, respectable-looking col d man, 





his sad, but not unmusical cry of “ oh, oh, oh,” set to a primitive simple 
tune, not much unlike one that we hear sometimes in a methodist meet- 
ing-house. By ten o’clock the din has attained its height, and may be 
heard from afar, swelling up over the town with a constant unchanging 
roar, like the low grumbling of distant thunder, or of the lowest note of a | 
large and powerful organ. Thus it continues till long after dark ; but, | 
as the night wears on, a change is perceived. The loudest pared 
hushed ; the cries of the dealers in eatables, of the sweeps, the milkmen, 

the straw-celler, and the swarthy venders of ch 1, give place to the | 
brayings of bugles from the museums, the fall burst of the bands at Vaux- | 
hall, Niblo’s, and Castle-garden, the loud alarm of . re, the whizzing of | 
rockets, the thunder of engines, the murmur of voices, and the groans of | 
tortured pianos. These become silent in turn ; the retires to 














so placid, so resigned, that it seems to express an acquiescence in the 
advice of the angel—“ Yes, it is all a cheat” 





rest ; even the watchmen betake themselves to their stealthy naps, and 
the “ vexed ear of night,” enjoys a comparative respite, broken at inter- | 











wending his 
devious way to his home, or the watch-house ; by the occasional thump 
of a watchman’s club, the howlings of predatory dogs, the solemn, mee- 
sured stroke of the waning hour, repeated again and again from each an- 
swering belfry, and by the horrid shrieks of whole legions of feline night- 
walkers, whose wild and unearthly yells extort many a muttered exe- 
cration, as the sleeper starts at the sound from his disturbed slumbers. 
Infant literature —If the human intellect is progressive in performance 
as well as capability, as some anti-optimist metaphysicians would have 
us believe, what a prodigious people our grandchildren will be, when 
they grow up! ‘That is, supposing all the contrivances that are now de- 
vised and devising around us, for the nourishment of the brain and the 
development of the understanding, to be as successful and as effective 
as their projectors promise. There is no such thing as calculating the 
progress of amelioration in morals, and science, and arts, and literature ; 
in virtue as well as in wisdom. Our grandfathers were a set of block- 
heads ; they did nothing for us, and not much for themselves, beyond 
eating and drinking, and building houses, and laying up money; they 
bequeathed to their children no patent methods of learning; no royal 
roads to the attainment of all knowledge, skill, and accomplishment. 
They invented neither the omnibus nor the rail-road for the increase of 
physical convenience ; nor yet six-lesson systems nor little boys’ libra- 
ries, full of all manner of simplified science, for the expansion of intel- 
lect. Poor unenlightened barbarians! they supposed the best thing one 
could do with a child was to let him amuse himself with his top, or his 
kite, or his hoop; with running about under the trees, all along shady 
lanes, on the fresh turf, or, if he liked better, into all the mud-puddles 
that lay in his way; they fancied that exereise out of doors was good for 
the health of the little varlets, and se they gave them enough of it; and 
would stand and look on for hours together, chuck ling and laughing to see 
the young rogues tumble eac!s other about with a profound disregard for 
rents, rips, splotches of dir:, and occasional black eyes or ensanguined 
noses, But “nous aveus % tout cela ;” we take care of children’s minds 
and shirt-ruffies now-a-days, and let their bodies go to—consumption or the 
rickets, just as it happens. We begin teaching them something or other 
before they are weaned; have a specific system for every gradation of 
age, from two up to twenty, and turn out “finished” philosophers, (to bor- 
row an expression from the exquisite Mr. Bristow,) with more sciences 
in their heads than hairs on their unrazored chins. In the old time, be- 





|| fore these new-fangled plans came into vogue, it was thought the best 


policy to make the smal! people lay in a good stock of hoalth while their 
limbs were young and their brains tender, by exercising the first and let- 
ting the others alone, as nature and inclination suggest; but now we re- 
verse the system; work the brains and keep the limbs idle; and it fol- 
lows of course, that when the boy has become a young man and ought 
to be gaining new stores of knuwledge, or putting to use what he has 
mastered already, we give him a letter of credit and send him away to look 
for his lost health in Italy or the West Indies—if we can afford it—and 
if we can't, why then we call in a doctor, and he, after a while, resigns 
his charge to the undertaker. Oh, how foolish it is to be too wise! But 
we have almost forgotten what sent our meditations into this channel; 
nothing more or less than a prospectus for a new periodical ; no, not new ; 
the prospectus is dated in January, 1830; but we never saw it before, 
and perhaps it is equally new to our read The p 
if it was actually commenced, was entitled, “ The ‘Nursery Magazine ;”” 
designed expressly for infants frem three years to seven, “ whether in 





|| the nursery or school-room,” and embracing among other things, “ nursery 
|| anecdotes and dialogues, notices of natural history, science, geography 


and history, and occasional notices of books with extracts.” Gentle 
reader, we are not practising upon your credulity; the prospectus to 
which we refer, was actually issued in January, 1830, by a Lenden pub- 
lisher, and we have a copy now in our possession; the first number of 
the “‘ Nursery Magazine” was to be published in Febrmary. Fancy a 
child of three years nourishing its critical acumen over a review, and 
comforting its little heart at the same time with an occasional spoonful 
of pap, or nibble of gingerbread! We would give something handsome 
for a few numbers ; the nursery anecdotes and dialogues must be rich 
and edifying to a degree. 

J. F. Cooper, Esqg.—We have been not a little surprised and somewhat 
grieved at finding in the “ Letter” of this gentleman “to his countrymen,” 
a direct attack on this journal ; we say “ attack,” because the spirit in which 
the passage is written, indicates very strongly an angry feeling, although the 
fact with which he charges us could not possibly be more i 
more unimportant. The matter of Mr. Cooper’s complaint is, that “ the 
New-York Mirror has more than once adverted to the amount of my (Mr. 
Cooper's) receipts, with a motive it is not easy to mistake. On what 
principle the editor of a journal can conceive himself authorized to 
meddle with the private affairs of a citizen, I do nut know ; but the state. 
ments of the journal in question on the subject, as they relhte to myself, 
are not founded in truth. It remains for the public to decide whether it 
will tolerate or not this meddling with private interests, by every one who 
can get the command of a little ink and a few types.” Now that we have, 
and perhaps more than once, given place in our columns to a brief para- 
graph of the cheracter described by Mr. Cooper, we have not the slightest 
disposition to deny, although we have utterly forgotten time, manner, cur- 
cumstance, and even the very fact itself; but it certaimly requires some- 
thing more than ingenuity alone to find in this any wish, or aet, or inten. 
tion unfriendly to the individual referred to. We have felt and acknow- 
ledged, still feel and acknowledge, both publicly and privately, a great 
admiration for Mr. Cooper’s talents and productions ; and ifthat admiration 
is not altogether equal in degree or fervour to his own, surely we ought 
not to be accused of hostility. The p ferred to were, no doubt, 
copied from other papers, as matters likely to entertain our readers. We 
read them with interest, as evidence not only of the pecuniary value of lite - 
rary reputation in general, but of the estimate placed upon Mr. Cooper's ge- 
nius in particular; we took it for granted that others would be as much 
pleased as ourselves, and most assuredly never dreamed of being brought 
up for punishment in consequence. Mr. Cooper intimates very broadly that 
our motive for inserting the paragraphs in question was to do ium injury ; 
we are sorry to be compelled to make the observation in reply, that the 
charge is absurd. He knows, and so does everybody, that the effect would 
be precisely the reverse ; that such paragraphs are generally held not only 
flattering but beneficial to authors; and that, in most cases, they origi- 
nate with the publishers, if not more directly at the fountain head of in- 
telligence. Be that as it may, however, we certainly had no thought of 
injuring Mr. Cooper ; and if what we published respecting him were not 
true, if his writings are not im fact so valuable to his and so 
profitable to himself as rumour led us to believe, and ifhe will furnish us 
with a corrected statement of his receipts, we will publish it with the 
greatest pleasure, even though it should take up half a dozen columns, 























Allegretto ma non troppo. 


There's mu - sic in the bal-my 


a-woke to songs 
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Now bears its rap- 
thought 
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I And to Ma - Wood, Now bears its rap- long, And 
= bows - 4 thought a- ff. 


There's magic in the witching theme, 
There's magic in the note, 
It steals like fancy’s airy dream, 
When sy!ph-like numbers float 
a the charming f fate to ‘find, 
xr life prospect strew'd, 
i lovely flowers to sooth the mind— 
he gift of Mary Wood. 
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There's sorrow in the hour of glee, 
There’s sorrow yet in store— 

She goes beyond the broad, green sea— 
We ne%er may hear her more ! 

Where’er she goes, whaite%cr her lot, 
In wish her ew*ry good— 

‘Iwill ne%er be said I have forgot 
The song of Mary Wood. 





























ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 








WHY DOI LOVE HER? 


Why do I love her?—I cannot well answer, 
Except in a negative way ; 

It is not because she is famed as a dancer, 
And trips o’er the floor like a fay ; 

Nor is it because that she warbles so sweetly, 
While touching the tuneful guitar ; 

"Tis not that she dresses with taste and so neatly— 
*Tis something more exquisite far. 


Why do I love her ?—’Tis not that her beauty 
Is equalled alone by her worth ; 

"Tis not that in filial affection and duty, 
She has not an equal on earth ; 

Nor is it because she has genius and talents, 
With all that the schools can instil, 

A rich cultured intellect, fancy to balance— 
*Tis something more exquisite still. 


be do I love her ?—because I have reason 

© know that her heart is an urn, 

Where purest affection, a stranger to treason, 
Will warmly and brilliantly burn. 

Because she will love with as fervent devotion 
As glows in a seraph above ; 

Because she’s alive to each tender emotion— 
I love her because she can love. 





SacreD music.—One of the most reprehensible arts to which the re- 
formers resorted, in their hatred of popery, was that of adapting vulgar 
verses to church tunes, and thus associating with ludicrous images, or 
with something worse, melodies which had formerly been held sacred. It 
is related of Whitfield, that he, making a better use of the same device, 
fitted hymns to certain popular airs ; because, he said, “there was no 
reason why the d—! should keep all the good tunes to himself.” 





Use oF CANNON.—The most-destructive implement of war has been 
once, at least, applied to a more pacific and beneficent purpose : to the 
saving of life, instead of its destruction. Thus runs the tale :—The small 
island of Sark, on the southern coast of England, is almost divided, at 
one part, into two distinct islands, one containing about one-sixth as 
much land as the other, and the only connection between them being a 
narrow ridge or isthmus of solid rock, nearly two hundred yards long, 
and four or five feet wide, with a precipice of some three hundred feet 
upon each side, down to the sea. It is related that an inhabitant of the 
smaller portion, who laboured under an unfortunate predilection for 
strong drink, was in the habit of crossing over very frequently to the other 
part, on which there is a public-house ; and that before he undertook to 
return home at night, he used to make experiment of his condition, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether he was sober enough to venture upon the 
perilous passage. The test of his steadiness was a cannon, which, for 
some reason or other, had been planted not far from the isthmus, and 
upon which he mounted and walked from breech to muzzle, three or 
four times. If he accomplished the task, he considered himself sober 





enough to venture ; but if he fell, or slipped over, he then laid himself 
down for a nap, and tried it again on awaking. 





Orper.—A quaker, named Benjamin Lay, (who was a little cracked 
in the head, though sound at heart,) took one of his compositions to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, to have it printed and published in his paper. Franklin, 
having looked over the manuscript, observed that it was deficient in ar- 
rangement. ‘No matter,” replied the author, “print any part thou 
pleasest first.” Many are the speeches, and the sermons, and the trea- 
tises, and the poems, and the volumes which are like Benjamin Lay’s 
book ; the head might serve for the tail, and the tail for the body, and the 
body for the head ; either end for the middle, and the middle for either 
end ; nay, if you could turn them inside out, like a glove, they would be 





no worse for the operation. When the excellent Hooker was on his death- 
bed, he expressed his joy at the prospect of entering a world of order. 

















LEGISLATIVE JESTING.—The bill to prevent the employment of chil- 
dren in chimney-sweeping was thrown out on the third reading in the 
English house of lords, by a speech from Lord Lauderdale, the force of 
which literally consisted in a Joe Millar jest. He related that an Irish- 
man used to sweep his chimney by letting down a rope, fastened to the 
legs of a goose, and then pulling the goose down after it. A neighbour 
objected to this mode, on the ground of cruelty ; upon which he replied, 
that a couple of ducks would answer as well. Now if the bill had been 
to enact that men should not be used in sweeping chimneys, but that 
boys should be employed instead, the story would have been applicable ; 
but it was a joke, and that was sufficient. The noble lords laughed ; 
Lord Lauderdale had the satisfaction of throwing out the bill, and the 
home negro-trade has continued from that time, at an expense of the lives 
of two thousand children. 


Curious REVENUE.—The government of the island of Jersey (one of 
the English channel islands) is vested in a governor, whose office is a 
sinecure, the duties being performed by a lieutenant-governor. This offi- 
cer derives from his post a small revenue, raised by a tax upon the pro- 
duce, which is mostly paid in kind. Some of the items of this tax are 
curious, and serve to illustrate the rapacity of the priests in ancient times, 
by whom they were originally imposed. He is entitled to one hundred 
and ninety-seven capons, two hundred and sixty-three fowls, two hundred 
and seventeen chickens, thirty-three geese, six hundred and eighty-four 
eggs, ninety-seven loaves of bread, and two hares, per annum. Luckily 
for him, there is no law or custom requiring him actually to devour 
all this abundance of provision. 
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